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at the AIDS vigil on Dec. 1 to remember those who have died from the disease. Guest _ 





8 » hand to talk about how AIDS. has had a devastating effect on their lives and to help educate 
students about the virus. 
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Ceremony commemorates World AIDS Day at St. Michael’s 


Frederico A. Rostran 
Staff Writer 


1. an emotional ceremony 
on Dec. 1, mothers who have lost 
their sons to AIDS shared their 
stories with St. Michael’s College 
students and advised them to pro- 
tect themselves against the devas- 
tating illness. 

The ceremony was part of a 
candlelight vigil sponsored by the 
AIDS awareness theme house to 
commemorate world AIDS Day. 
More than 100 students, faculty 
and staff participated in the event. 

The ceremony began on the 
steps of the chapel, where the 
crowd started a camdlenent walk 


across campus to the AIDS 
awareness theme house. The 
crowd stopped and held hands in 
a circle of light to observe a 
moment of silence. 

After the walk, the crowd 
returned to the chapel to listen to 
the mothers tell their stories. 

“T wouldn’t like any other 
parents to go through what I’ve 
been through,’ Lois Duell told 
the audience of mostly students, 
many of whom became emotion- 
al during her story. 

Duell’s son, Chip, died of 
AIDS five years ago. Since then, 
she has been speaking to audi- 
ences about AIDS prevention. 

Another mother who talked 


to the audience was Barbara 
Bartlett. 

She shared for the first time 
with an audience the pain she 
went going through when her son 
Norman died of AIDS four years 


ago. 


Bartlett said if her son had | 
been able to attend a vigil like the 
one organized by the AIDS | 
awareness house, he might be 
alive today. 

“You think that this is not | 
going to happen to you. I never | 
dreamed it was going to happen 
to my son,” she said, her voice | 
breaking. 
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if names were sold 


By Sean Toussaint 
Staff Writer 


An four phones in Becky 
Gallagher’s townhouse began 
ringing in procession, as if a 
marksman who never misses the 
target was on the other end. The 
senior education and English 
major listened to the melody of 
phones until the one next to her 
bed beckoned her to pick it up. 

The caller wasn’t a friend try- 
| ing to get in touch with at least one 
_ of her housemates, as she had ini- 


ciiclipainoucht it was a telemar- 


keter for Discover Card inquiring 
if she would like information on 
how to apply for a credit card. 

“All of a sudden calls are 
coming in all hours of the day,” 
Gallagher said. “It’s getting a little 
ridiculous.” 

Telemarketers for credit card 
companies such as Citibank, 
Discover, Visa and MasterCard 
have stepped-up their calls in 
recent months to students all over 


| campus. 


Steven Sabetta, vice president 
of the Student Association, said he 
has been called numerous times 
and that he has never before seen a 


| petitioning effort like this on cam- 


pus. 

“It’s really more annoying 
than anything else, especially 
when you're called at eight 
o’clock in the morning,” Sabetta 
said. 


to telemarketers 


“T just tell them that ’'m not 
interested and to please remove me 
from their list and that usually 
takes care of it.” 

Appeals have been made by 
the college to end the barrage of 
solicitations. 

First, Dean of Students Mike 
Samara wrote a letter to the human 
resources division of Citibank ask- 
ing them to take St. Michael’s stu- 
dents’ names off of its list. 

Then, Denis Stratford, direc- 
tor of Information Technology, 
contacted Direct Marketers 
Association, a business that deals 
solely with buying and selling lists 
of names, and asked them to stop 
releasing the St. Michael’s directo- 
ry information to companies, such 
as GTE and Discover. 

“T think a printed copy of 
names, phone numbers and post 
office boxes, intentionally or unin- 
tentionally, was given to the Direct 
Marketing Association,” Stratford 
said. 

Many theories about the influx 
of telemarketing have been circu- 
lating with the common principle 
that the list of students’ 
must have gotten out - but how? 

Sabetta, with some 
other students, told by 
Discover that a list of names were 
obtained from the 
Office, a charge the office emphat- 
ically denies. 


names 


along 


were 


Registrar’s 
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Tenure process can mean job security, academic freedom -- or litigation 


By Carrie Simonelli 
Executive Editor 


As students gear up for 
exams and look forward to 
Christmas, at this time every year 
at least some professors are wait- 
ing to find out whether they’re 
still welcome at St. Michael’s. 

The college is in tne process 
of making its annual tenure deci- 
sions, which can guarantee facul- 
ty members a job for life. 

One faculty member applying 
for tenure this year is Political 
Science Professor Kristin 
Novotny. The college will not 


release the list of candidates for 
confidentiality reasons. 

Though some students think 
every teacher who begins a career 
at St. Michael’s gets tenure, that’s 
not true, according to Chemistry 
Professor Josh Van Houten, chair- 
man of the Faculty Welfare 
Committee. The Welfare 
Committee wrote the rules for 
tenure, which were then approved 
by the Board of Trustees. 

“About one-third of the peo- 
ple hired in tenure track positions 
don’t get tenure. It’s not a guaran- 

ee,” Van Houten said. 

Some faculty leave before 


they come up for tenure, and some 
professors who apply are denied. 
One example is former 
“Essentially, tenure 
means a job for life.” 


¢ Josh Van Houten, 
Faculty Welfare 
Committee chairman 





Political Science Professor Rod 


Christy. 
Christy began teaching at St. 
Michael’s in 1986, and was 


denied tenure in 1992. After he 
appealed, the college agreed to 


extend his contract for three years, 
he said in an interview last week. 

The college suggested four 
changes before his next tenure 
application, he said, including 
expanding his research and “reori- 
enting” his service. 

Christy also requested a leave 
of absence from the college in 
1994-95 on the basis of a short- 
term emotional disability but it 
was denied, he said. 

Due to the possibility of liti- 
gation, college officials refused to 
comment on Christy’s claims. 

When Christy reapplied for 
tenure in 1997, he was again 


Visit the Defender Online at www.smcvt.edu/defender 


denied. In both instances, Christy 
said, the college relied too heavily 
upon student evaluations from the 
period of his emotional disability. 

However, he said he can’t 
prove that his teaching evaluation 
was in fact based on student eval- 
uations from 1991. 

Professors applying for 
tenure submit applications that 
include recommendations, class- 
room reviews and some type of 
student evaluation, like the 
SUMMA forms student fill out at 
the end of every semester. 
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12:54 a.m. Fire alarm in Linnehan Hall. 


1:53 a.m. Intoxicated student in of Hamel Hall. 


5:40 p.m. Assisted CPD with a motor vehicle acci- 


2:05 a.m. Careless and reckless operation at Ethan 
Allen Apartments and Linnehan Hall. 


dent west of Founders Comers on Rt. 15 


11:36 p.m. Fire alarm in Joyce Hall. 


Sunday, Nov. 15 


St. Michael’s College security log 


Excerpts from Nov. 13, through, Nov. 19, 1998 security report. Compiled by the Security Office. 


Friday, Novy. 13 








12:15 a.m. Medical assistance at Health Services. 





12:20 a.m. Minor motor vehicle accident in Ryan 


Hall Parking Lot. 


Wednesday, Nov. 18 


2:37 a.m. Disorderly conduct in Founders Hall. 


7 p.m. Found a Diamond Back bike at the south end 


of Ryan Hall. 





Saturday, Nov. 14 


1 a.m. Alcohol violation in Linnehan Hall. 
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8:10 p.m. Fire alarm in Salmon Hall. 


1:50 a.m. Harrassment complaint in Founders Hall. 


9:59 a.m. Motor vehicle accident at east entrance to 
St. Michael’s. 





1:18 a.m. Breaking and entering at TH 330. 


Monday, Nov. 16 


11:15 a.m. Motor vehicle damage. 


Tuesday, Nov. 17 


10:25 a.m. Larcency for a motor vehicle. 






9 p.m. Medical assistance at Health Serivces. 







Thursday, Nov. 19 





6:40 p.m. ATM alarm in Alliot, called in by CPD. 










9:10 p.m. Odor violation in Ryan Hall. 







11:07 p.m. Burglar alarm at Durick Library. 


Campus Scene 






News taken from college campuses around the country off www.uwire.com 


Candelight vigil held in honor of AIDS victims 


By Beth Kassab 
(Florida U.) 


GAINESVILLE, Fla. (U- 
WIRE) — Less than 30 candles 
burned at the annual vigil for 
AIDS victims - far less than the 
hundreds lit in years past. But 
Joe Antonelli, executive director 
of the North Central Florida 
AIDS Network, said that does 
not matter. 

“Tt’s not about the numbers,” 
said Antonelli, who has lost close 
to 70 friends to AIDS, at the 
vigil. “The individual participa- 
tion is what is important. It’s 
about the power of the individ- 
ual.” 

Brooke Orsborn, a member 
of the African American AIDS 
Task Force, walked onto the 


stage of the Downtown 
Community Plaza and said one 
reason the crowd was not as large 
as previous years could be a false 
sense of security evident during 
this year’s AIDS Awareness 
Week. 

Statistics show people 
afflicted with AIDS are living 
longer because of improved 
drugs and technology might have 
caused some to believe the cause 
is not as urgent as it once was, 
she said. 

“Tt could have lulled people 
into a sense of complacency,” 
Orsborn said, emphasizing the 
struggle with the disease is still 
ongoing, especially in the black 
community. 

“My goal is to help break the 
silence,” Orsborn said. 


Other individuals walked to 
the microphone and offered 
remembrances to those who have 
died and those who are suffering. 

Nita Luster, a teacher at 
Baby Gator Nursery, spoke of 
her brother, diagnosed with 
AIDS four years ago. 

“He didn’t tell our family 
until a year ago,” she said, 
explaining he was afraid of how 
they would react. But his fears 
did not become a reality, she 
said, because her family is very 
supportive of her 40-year-old 
brother. 

Luster now participates in 
the annual AIDS walk and wears 
a red ribbon, a symbol of AIDS 
awareness. 

Santa) Fe Community 
College student Palmer Hill and 





his 12- year-old daughter did not 
get up and speak but sat in the 
plaza. 

“I’ve always been too busy 
to come in the past,” Hill said. 
“Maybe it’s the holiday spirit ... 
when you miss people you care 
about. ... I guess I felt like I had 
to come out here.” Hill has lost 
six people he knew to the disease 
over the past six years. 

Statistics show more than 
400 people have died of AIDS in 
Alachua County since the statis- 
tics first were calculated in the 
mid-1980s, Antonelli said. 

More research money and 
widespread information through 
churches and other community 
groups are needed, Hill said. 

“We need to get the word 
out --we’re dying.” 


College forum addresses Christian views on homosexuality 


By Amy Domaszek 
(Luther College ) 


DECORAN, Iowa (U- 
WIRE)--Recent conflict on cam- 
pus regarding sexual orientation 
prompted Student Senate, 
Friends of Lesbians and Guys 
(F.L.A.G.) and the religion 
department to sponsor the forum, 
“Homosexuality and the 
Christian Perspective.” 

The forum was a response to 
increasing rifts forming among 
portions of the student body 
where homosexuality and 
Christianity are concerned. 

Heidy Quintanilla, senate 
minority representative, 
approached Becky Springer, 
F.L.A.G. secretary, with the idea 
of a forum to deal with these 
issues On Campus. 

“What had been occurring 
on campus was upsetting to me,” 
said Quintanilla. “I was also 
reacting to homosexual beatings 


that have occurred recently, hop- 
ing the forum would prevent 
something like that from occur- 
ring here.” 

Springer discussed the pos- 
sibility for such a forum with 
David Reed-Maxfield, professor 
of philosophy, and Bruce 
Wrightsman, professor of reli- 
gion, who serve as faculty advi- 
sors for F.L.A.G. Participation 
from the religion department was 
arranged through contacts made 
with John Sieber, head of the 
philosophy department. 

“How homosexual and 
Christian perspectives relate to 
each other is a controversial 
issue that carries with it a lot of 
emotions because you are deal- 
ing with humans. 

The objective of the forum 
is to allow students to discuss 
with, and listen to, one another in 
order to see things from perspec- 
tives they may not have consid- 
ered,” said Dan Taylor, president 
of student senate. 


Taylor began the forum by 
outlining the forum objectives 
and introducing the panel of pro- 
fessors. Panelists expressed their 
standpoint in an introductory 
presentation. 

David Weiss, professor of 
religion took the position that 
gays and lesbians deserve a rep- 
resentative voice from the 
Christian standpoint. He argued 
biblical passages condemn activ- 
ities other than homosexual 
behavior. 

“Homosexual acts were per- 
ceived as perverse when commit- 
ted by the heterosexual commu- 
nity,” said Weiss. “In a historical 
context, sexual orientation was 
unheard of.” 

Business professor Tim 
Schweizer stressed the impor- 
tance of seeking truth. He pre- 
sented the rebuttal to Weiss’ 
argument. 

“Putting people down is not 
the way to get anywhere. It is 
important to forgive anyone who 


THIS DAY IN HISTORY 
¢ On this day in 1909, the first U.S. monoplane was flown. 


* On this day in 1916, actor Kirk Douglas was born. 
* On this day in 1941, Hitler ordered U.S. ships to be torpedoed. 


is sinning,” said Schweizer. 

According to Martin- 
Schramm, in order to form a 
view, one must consider the 
functions of scripture, tradition 
and experience. 

“Some profound experi- 
ences shape us and help us 
decide how we personally view 
homosexuality,” said Martin- 
Schramm, professor of religion. 
After standpoint presentations by 
the panelist, Taylor opened the 
floor for conversation. 

Eli Williamson spoke first 
and read an excerpt from 
Romans to support his opinion of 
homosexuality as a sin. 

“If we are Christians, we 
shouldn’t pick and choose what 
is easy,” said Williamson. 

“We have lowered our 
expectations of ourselves and let 
natural feelings take over which 
is against what God’s message is. 
The best place for anyone, espe- 
cially sinners, is in the church 
with God.” 
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SMC students popular 
target for telemarketers 


TELEMARKETING, 
continued from cover 


“We would never, ever give a 
list to a credit card company,” said 
assistant registrar Stacia Bullock. 
“A lot of different agencies on 
campus have access to this infor- 
mation and I would be curious as 
to how this got out.” 

College students are a prime 
marketing target for credit card 
companies and other businesses 
for several reasons -- they just 
turned 18, they usually don’t have 
bad credit and they’re young, 
which means that obtaining them 
as a member could mean decades 
of business. 

Lists of names are not hard to 
come by. Students can end up on 
a list simply by signing up for a 
discount music club or applying 
for a student loan. 

However, these scenarios do 
not account for the systematic 
calls to campus from telemar- 
keters. 

Mike Samara, Dean of 
Students, said releasing a list of 
students’ names is prohibited by 
the college. 

“Tt is against school policy to 
give out the list of students’ 
names,” Samara said. “We get 

requests all the time from organi- 
zations to send them our lists, but 
we don’t do it because we don’t 
want our students being hassled 
by this kind of stuff.” 

According to section 3-3 of 
the personnel handbook, faculty 
and staff are prohibited from giv- 
ing out student information to any 
off-campus agency. 

The only two exceptions to 
this guideline are the U.S. Armed 
Forces and ECCI, the school’s 
telephone company. Both organi- 
zations said they do not sell these 
lists; and no other area colleges 
are having a problem with tele- 
marketers. 

When asked where they get 
their information, customer ser- 


vice representatives at Discover, 
Citibank and MasterCard said 
credit bureaus are their only 
sources of information. 

However, Ron Sweet of RVS 
Researching, a company that con- 
ducts market research, said big 
companies in the telephone and 
credit card industries hire telemar- 
keting services to make phone 
calls for them. 

“Every list your name is on - 
- and your name will end up on a 
list -- is recycled over and over 
again,” Sweet said. “Credit card 
companies want lists of college 
kids, because they want to get you 
before you get bad credit and they 
want to charge you high interest 
rates.” 

No one seems to know if and 
how a list of students’ names was 
released. 

Eric Parenteau of Client 
Source in Winooski said he went 
to college with a student who sold 
the school’s database, and after 
the initial payment and subse- 
quent royalties, the sale practical- 
ly paid for his education. 
Meanwhile, the school never 
found out. 

“If you think you’re going to 
find out who sold the list; it will 
never happen,” Parenteau said. 
“The transaction is completely 
confidential and incredibly lucra- 
tive.” Fe 
To get their names removed 
from company lists, customers 
must ask the company when it 
calls. If the company calls again, 
they are subject to FTC fines for 
breaking the “do not call rule,” 
which says it’s illegal for compa- 
nies to continue calling after a 
person has requested that their 
name be removed from their list. 

Students who receive a solic- 
itation are urged to record the 


name of the:company and the day 


and time of the call and e-mail the 
information to Denis Stratford, 
the director of Information 
Technology. 


LAUNDROMAT OPEN 


7 DAYS A WEEK / 24 HOURS A DAY 


FOR ALL YOUR CLEANING NEEDS 


- Professional Dry Cleaning 
* Shirt Laundry 
+ Alterations 
‘Wash, Dry, and Fold 
* Same Day Service Available 


Dorset Street Taft Corners Champlain Mill 
S. Burlington Witiiston Winooski 
864-7381 897-2065 655-9506 
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St. Michael’s students gather in a circle outside the AIDS awareness theme house at 76 College Parkway 
to remember people who died of AIDS and pray for their families. 





St. Michael’s mourns loss of AIDS victims 


AIDS, 
continued from cover 


Dave Landers, the adviser 
of the theme house, encouraged 
students to get informed and act 
responsibly. 

“I hope that youll think 


-about your own behaviors. I 
hope that you not only will 


make wise decisions about your 
own behavior but challenge 
your friends,” he said. 

Although there are no offi- 
cial statistics on the number of 
St. Michael’s students who have 
died of AIDS, Landers said of 
the 24 people he has met who 
have died of the virus, about 
seven graduated from St. 
Michael’s in the late 70s and 
early 80s. 

“I spoke recently ... to a 
young. woman whose brother 
graduated from here in 1983 and 
he has just got out of the hospi- 
tal for the second time ... he’s 


been very, very ill,” he said. 
“Unfortunately it’s going to 
take every person to know 


“You think that this is 


not going to happen to 
you. I never dreamed 
it was. going to happen 

to my son.” " 


Barbara Bartlett, 
son died of AIDS 


someone who has died of AIDS 
before they are emotionally 
impacted enough to change their 
behavior ... you should not have 
to learn that way.” 

This is the third year St. 
Michael’s College has organized 
an AIDS vigil with the AIDS 
awareness theme house and the 
Student Association. 

“We are trying to make peo- 


ple more aware that the [AIDS] 
virus exists ... and could even 
exists on this campus,” said 
junior Lynda Phelan, resident of 
the theme house. 

For Stephen Sabetta, vice- 
president of the Student 
Association, World AIDS Day 
was a chance to think about life 
and how it could be affected by 
this illne§gsse TING fe oP 

“We wanted the St. 
Michael’s community to 
remember those who have the 
virus, those who have died from 
AIDS,” he said. 

Despite the pain that AIDS 
has caused in their lives, the 
speakers were positive about the 
possibility of finding a cure for 
the virus. 

Duell’s hope? 

“That we don't need any 
more of these walks, we don’t 
need to ring bells on World 
AIDS Day, and that there won't 
be any more AIDS.” 
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Christmas festival celebrates spirit with no boundaries 


By Deirdre Coleman 
Staff Writer 


More than 350 students, fac- 
ulty and community members 
gathered in McCarthy Arts 
Center laost Thursday evening to 
participate in the Christmas 
Festival Around the World cele- 
bration. 

Sponsored by the Modern 
Languages Department, the 
School of International Studies 
and the Multicultural Student 
Affairs Office, the celebration 
was designed to recognize 
Christmas as a worldwide cele- 
bration. 

“Diversity is not something 
that should be taken for granted,” 
Dana vanderHeyden said in her 
welcome address. “It should be 
appreciated. We all come in dif- 
ferent colors, shapes and sizes 
and that is something we should 
celebrate.” 

The event’s organizer, 
Spanish Professor Luis Quiroz, 
emphasized the importance of 
religion and its role in uniting 
different cultures. 

“The beauty of religion is 
that faith makes this all possible,” 
said Quiroz. “We are so lucky to 
share such a rich tradition.” 

Quiroz, who had been plan- 
ning the festival for the last 


month, ‘thanked people who» 


helped organize the celebration. 


aco 
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Students sing songs at the Christmas Festival Around the World celebration last Thursday. 


“We have many people who 
have given up their time and tal- 
ent to make this very special day 
even more meaningful.” 

Senior Sonia Franco said she 
enjoyed the celebration because 
it showed that the spirit of 
Christmas reaches across all 
boundaries, be they geographical 
or cultural. 


“T ‘think ‘it’s such a special: 


celebration because it involves 


people from around the world,” 
said Franco, who came to St. 
Michael’s as a junior Fulbright 
scholar from El Salvador. “We all 
share the spirit of Christmas.” 
Throughout the three-and-a- 
half-hour event there was 
singing, dancing and storytelling. 
The program featured a large 
group of foreign language stu- 


‘dents who gathered to sing tradi- 


tional Christmas carols in 


German, Spanish, Japanese, 
Ukrainian, French, Italian, 
Korean, Chinese and English. 

Quiroz said some students 
were nervous about singing in 
languages they weren’t entirely 
comfortable with. 

“Many students were very 
intimidated by singing in a for- 
eign language,” Quiroz said. “I 
told them, as long as you sing 
with your hearts, people will 


INSTANT CREDIT 


Guaranteed Credit Cards with Credit Limits 


Up To $10,000 Within Days! 
No Crepit, No Jos, No PARENT SIGNER, No SECURITY Deposit! 
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understand.” 

Sophomore Marilyn 
Arsenault, a member of the cho- 
rus, said that’s just what they did. 

“What was so special was 
that we were all there together as 
one,” she said. 

The program also featured 
the multi-talented Beaudoin 
Family. 

The 14 members of the fam- 
ily sang, fiddled and clogged for 
the audience. Four generations of 
the Beaudoin family participated 
in the performance, including St. 
Michael’s alumnus Glen 
Beaudoin. 

Also performing during the 
celebration was Professor Marta 
Umanzor’s Spanish 110 class, 
which performed “The Mexican 
Posada,” door to door caroling, 
and a “Letter to a Friend,” written 
by Fra Giovanni. The letter was 
read by Philosophy Professor 
James Case. 

By embracing other lan- 
guages and cultures, junior 
Seanna Poelaert said the perfor- 
mances displayed the qualities 
that make the Christmas season 
enjoyable. 

“It was really interesting to 
hear the diversity of the 
Christmas carols,” she said. “I 
would never of had an opportuni- 
ty to hear all the different carols 
in dia ae had I not 
come.” A sc) : ort Donreinwe4 
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Alcohol awareness poster 
receives Student Activities 
stamp, scorn from students 


By April Patti 
Staff Writer 


A poster produced by the 
alcohol awareness committee and 
approved by the Student Activities 
Office has led to numerous com- 
plaints by students that the poster 
is offensive and should not have 
been released 

The poster shows a young 
boy with his hand in the anus of a 
toddler and is accompanied by the 
following caption: “OK, OK! You 
can sign up for the “Alcohol 
Awareness Committee” outside of 
dinner on Nov. 16th, 17th and 
18th. Now could you please 
remove your hand from my 


“TI wanted to go fora 
different angle. 
Something 
eye-catching” 


¢ Taylor Abel, 
designer of the poster 


The poster was designed by 
junior Taylor Abel, the head of the 
alcohol awareness committee. 


Abel explained the poster by say-' ' 


ing he wanted to grab peoples’ 
attention. 

“I wanted to go for a different 
angle. Something eye-catching,” 
he said. 

The poster, which has since 
been taken down, was hung in the 
lobby of Alliot Hall and pinned to 
pillars inside the cafeteria. 

Jennie Cernosia, director of 


Student Activities, was out of 
town when the poster was 
approved by her office. 

“Things rarely fall through 
the cracks here, but this was one of 
those times,” she said. “St. Mike’s 
stands for a lot more than the 
poster reflected.” 

Junior Jenn Whitman was 
among several students to e-mail a 
complaint to Dean Mike Samara 
after seeing the poster. 

“It was just disturbing, espe- 
cially while you are trying to eat,” 
Whitman said. 

Abel said he found the picture 
on the Internet by typing “funny 
pictures” in a search cue. “It was 
not a porno site,” Abel said. 

Although Abel admitted that 
perhaps the poster was pushing the 
limit, he said not all of the feed- 
back he’s received about the 
poster has been negative. “Some 
people thought that it was wicked 
funny,” he said. 

Several other students didn’t 
think so. 

Whitman said she notified 
Samara because it involves an 
issue of respect for students. 

Whitman’s e-mail was not the 
first Samara had received about 
the poster. Dozens of other com- 
plaints were brought to Samara 


“Yand Cernosia. — ’ 


Cernosia and Megan Powers, 
director of alcohol education, 
spoke to Abel about the poster but 
no punishment was given. 

“T believe he had no intention 
to harm, or it would have been 
handled differently,” Cernosia 
said. 

“Tt was an innocent mistake,” 
Abel said. 
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St. Michael’s Drama Professor Peter Harrigan (third from left) and his partner, Stan Baker, look on as 
lawyers argue in front of the Vermont Supreme Court over whether the state should recognize same-sex mar- 
riages. Nina Beck and Stacy Jolles (left) and Holly Puterbaugh and Lois Farnham (right) are also suing the 


state for the right to get married. 





St. Michael’s prof presses on in 
case to legalize same-sex marriage 


By Casey Ross 
News Editor 
and 
Adam Sullivan 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s Drama 
Professor Peter Harrigan and his 
partner, Stan Baker, are one of 
three Vermont couples currently 
at the center of a national debate 
on same-sex marriage: +: 

The couples want Vermont 
to recognize their right to marry, 
but so far in the case Vermont 
judges have denied that such a 
right exists. 

Harrigan’s case recently 
went before the Vermont 
Supreme Court, which is the 
only state supreme court in the 
nation currently considering a 
case On Same-sex marriage. 

The outcome of the case is 
being watched closely by state 
government and gay rights advo- 
cates across the country because 
it will set a precedent likely to 
give the winner leverage in 
future cases involving same-sex 
marriage. 

In other states, the future of 
same-sex marriage doesn’t look 
promising. 

In Alaska and Hawaii, for 
example, voters gave their gov- 
ernments the right to declare 
marriage a union between a man 
and a woman. And in California 
a proposal to recognize only het- 
erosexual marriages as legal is 
going to be on the 2000 primary 
ballot. 

Harrigan and Bakers’ case 
began in June of 1997, when the 
couple sued the Shelburne Town 
Clerk’s Office for denying them 
a marriage license. 

The couple filed a lawsuit in 
Chittenden Superior Court July 
22, 1997. Joining them after they 
were also denied marriage 
licenses by their town clerks 
were Holly Puterbaugh and Lois 
Farnham of Milton and Nina 
Beck and Stacy Jolles of South 
Burlington. 

The case did not turn out in 
the couples’ favor. Chittenden 


Superior Court Judge Linda 
Levitt ruled there is no right to 
same-sex marriage and gays and 
lesbians were not being discrimi- 
nated against. 

The couples, however, were 
not willing to end their struggle 
there; they decided to appeal to 
the highest court in the state. 

The Supreme Court heard 
arguments from both sides in 


_ » October and.is expected to come 


to a decision within the next six 
months. 

The court could come to 
three decisions -- they could rule 
in favor of the state; Harrigan 
and Baker and the other couples 
could win, setting an important 
precedent; or the case could be 
sent back to a lower court. 

Harrigan said there are 
many reasons why same-sex 
marriages should be allowed. He 
said if a service is available to 
one individual or group (the het- 
erosexual population), then it 
should be available to everyone. 

He also said gay and lesbian 
couples are allowed to adopt 
children together, which seems 
logically inconsistent with the 
resistance to same-sex marriage. 

“Since civil marriage is not 
available, I would have no legal 
relationship to my partner. This 
doesn’t make any sense,” he 
said. 

In addition, Harrigan said 
gay and lesbian youths need pos- 
itive role models. 

One of the couples involved 
in the case with Harrigan and 
Baker has been together for 26 
years. 

Holly Puterbaugh and Lois 
Farnham share a home, a 
Christmas tree business and a 
son. 

Harrigan said getting to 
know the couple has been a moy- 
ing experience. 

“It has been very powerful 
to get to know them. I have great 
respect for them, being able to 
stay together in a society that 
does nothing to recognize or sup- 
port the value of their relation- 
ship,” he said. 


Harrigan has the support of 
colleagues at St. Michael’s. 

Linda Hollingdale, the asso- 
ciate director of the Student 
Resource Center and the faculty 
adviser of ALLY, St. Michael’s 
gay rights group, said she 
admires Harrigan’s courage and 
willingness to struggle for oth- 
ers. 

“I not only support the 


action he isctaking, Lam:proud of ; 
' the courage and determination he 


has displayed throughout this 
process,” she said. 

“He is making a personal 
commitment and sacrifice for the 
good of many people.” 

Though the decision the 
judges will reach is far from 
clear, many observers at the 
hearings said the judges’ ques- 
tions seemed to support a ruling 
in favor of the couples. 

One question posed by 
Judge Denise Johnson seemed 
particularly sympathetic to the 
couples’ case. 

“Why are people being 
excluded from a _ marriage 
license?” Johnson was quoted as 
saying in The Burlington Free 
Press. “A man can’t marry 
another man because he’s a man 
and a woman can’t marry anoth- 
er woman because she’s a 
woman. Why isn’t that gender 
discrimination?” 

Assistant Attorney General 
Timothy Tomasi argued for the 
state that there is no right given 
to men that’s not given to 
women, and therefore, banning 
same-sex marriage is not dis- 
crimination. 

Paul Olsen, a business pro- 
fessor at St. Michael’s, was cov- 
ering the hearing as a freelance 
journalist for a Boston newspa- 
per. He said the mood of the 
courtroom was positive. 

“People seemed _ excited 
about the day and were very cor- 
dial and respectful to 
other,” he said. “People in the 
supreme court chamber seemed 
to hang on every word the jus- 
tices said.” 


each 





By Jim Welch 
Online Executive Editor 


St. Michael’s would be 
asked to hire “faithful” 
Catholics as professors. The 
Board of Trustees should all be 
Catholic. And the college would 
work closely with the Arch- 
Diocese of Burlington to ensure 
the college’s Catholic identity. 

These are all conditions in 
the first draft of the American 
Catholic Bishop’s guidelines for 
Catholic colleges. 

The guidelines are a result 
of a papal order on Catholic 
Education called Ex Corde 
Ecclesiae. The document was 
issued by Pope John Paul I on 
Aug. 15, 1990. 

Each country was called on 
to set up its own guidelines 


under Ex Corde Ecclesiae. 
Eight years later, no country 
has. 


“If Rome is that slow, ?m 
not going to do anything,” said 
President Marc vanderHeyden. 
He said any comments on the 
American bishops’ guidelines 
would be purely speculative. 

Some members of the facul- 
ty, however, are worried about 
how the guidelines would affect 
the college. 

“There is a quality concern 
there on the part of the faculty,” 
said Josh Van Houten, chairman 
of the chemistry department. 

“The university should 
recruit and appoint faithful 
Catholics as professors so that, 
as much as possible, those com- 
mitted to the witness of faith 
will constitute a majority of the 
faculty,’ according to the bish- 
op’s guidelines on professors. 

Van Houten said many fac- 
ulty leaders on campus are not 
Catholic. 

“It would limit us in the hir- 
ing process,” Van Houten said. 

While looking for new pro- 
fessors the college would have 
to be mindful of the candidates’ 
religious affiliations before hir- 
ing them. “It would definitely be 
going against the mission of 
affirmative action,” he said. 

Catholic colleges can legal- 
ly hire on the basis of religion 
because they are private institu- 
tions. 

VanderHeyden said he does 
not interpret this to mean the 
college would be asked to hire a 
majority of Catholic faculty. He 
said he thinks the guidelines are 
meant to encourage colleges to 
hire faculty who are “commit- 
ted” to the Catholic mission. 

VanderHeyden said St. 
Michael’s wants to balance 
Catholic values with the values 
of American colleges. 

“Our challenge is to be 
faithful to the church and main- 
tain the American academic 
openness,” vanderHeyden said. 

One of the biggest tests for 
St. Michael’s is maintaining the 
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New draft of Catholic guidelines 
spurs review of college’s mission 


Bishops’ prescribe emphasis on religion in hiring policies 


college’s founding principles as 
the Edmundite order decreases 
in population, vanderHeyden 
said. He said he sees more need 
for the lay members of the col- 
lege to preserve the Catholic 
mission. 

The guidelines would also 
force a restructuring of the St. 
Michael’s Board of Trustees. 

“As much as possible, the 
majority of the board should be 
faithful Catholics -- clergy, reli- 
gious or lay,” according to the 
guidelines. 

The Board of Trustees cur- 
rently consists of 20 lay mem- 
bers and 10 Edmundites. 

Not every lay member is 
Catholic. The previous chairman 
of the board of trustees, Bill 
Chadwick, was the first chair- 
man of the board who was not 
an Edmundite. 

Van Houten also expressed 
concern about the increased role 


Any new Catholic 
guidelines are slow in 
coming, but St. 
Michael’s 
administrators and 
professors are . 
discussing the 
potential implications. 


of the Arch-Diocese in the col- 
lege. The bishops do not neces- 
sarily have a background in 
higher education, he said. “For 
this reason they seem unquali- 
fied to make decisions,” Van 
Houten said. 

The guidelines call for the 
administration, faculty, and 
trustees to stay in close contact 
with local bishops so they can 
involve them in the college’s 
decision-making process. 

VanderHeyden says he 
meets with Burlington’s Arch- 
Bishop, Kenneth Angell, once or 
twice a year. He said Angell has 
not talked about any college 
polices with him. 

Both Sheeran and Superior 
General of the Edmundites, the 
Rey. Richard Myhalyk, pointed 
to the the college’s mission 
statement as an indication that 
St. Michael’s has already taken 
steps to ensure that Catholic 
teachings are upheld. 

The first sentence of the 
statement says, “It is the mission 
of St. Michael’s College to con- 
tribute through higher education 
to the enhancement of the 
human person and the advance- 
ment of human culture in the 
light of the Catholic faith.” 

Myhalyk said St. Michael’s 
doesn’t need to change anything 
to be in line with any guidelines 
the bishops may impose. 

“We had that as a mission 
long before Ex Corde Ecclesiae 
was first drafted,’ Myhalyk 


said. “We have already come out 
doing just what Ex Corde 
Ecclesiae calls for.” 

Myhalyk said he has seen 
an increase in the Catholic pres- 
ence on campus over the past 10 
years. He said students are 
increasingly aware of social jus- 
tice, and the faculty and staff 
have become active in trying to 
preserve the Edmundite tradi- 
tion. 

Some St. Michael’s stu- 
dents expressed concern that an 
increased religious presence 
would stifle the quality of edu- 
cation. 

“I think an overbearing 
Catholic presence could be 
intimidating, particularly among 
non-catholic students,” senior 
Caitlin Chaffee said. 

Senior Tim Baker said he 
thinks the liberal arts require- 
ments give students a big 
enough dose of religion. 

“T’ve got six credits of 
Christianity requirement -- 
that’s more than enough for 
me,” Baker said. 

Janet Sheeran, the Vice 
President of Academic Affairs, 
worked with the Association of 
Jesuit Catholic Colleges and 


“<Universities to. create early 


drafts of the guidelines. Sheeran 
came to St. Michael’s from 
Rockhurst College, a Jesuit col- 
lege in Kansas City, MO. 

Sheeran said there are two 
groups that colleges go through 
to provide feedback for the 
American bishops. AJCU repre- 
sents Jesuit institutions. St. 
Michael’s works with the 
Association of Catholic 
Colleges and Universities. 

VanderHeyden said he does 
not expect the guidelines to 
become Church doctrine for a 
while. He said it has taken the 
American bishops eight years to 
get this draft out. “I wouldn’t be 
surprised if it goes,on for anoth- 
er eight years,” he said. 

Sheeran also said she does 
not expect Ex Corde Ecclesiae 
to be implemented in America 
anytime soon. 

“When you are dealing with 
the Vatican years don’t really 
seem to matter,” she said. 

Van Houten said he hopes 
that this draft of the guidelines 
does not get passed. “I think St. 
Michael’s has gone beyond 
that,” he said. 

Sheeran also said she sees 
some problems with the pro- 
posed version. 

“There are a lot of nifty 
things in the draft, but there are 
also things that give us pause,” 
she said. 

Sheeran said the drafts of 
the guidelines have all been very 
different from each other. She 
said she is not sure how Ex 
Corde Ecclesiae will be dealt 
with in America. 

“Only god knows what’s 
going to come out of it.” 


College in process 
of making annual 
tenure decisons 


TENURE, 
continued from cover 


If granted tenure, professors 
come out of the process with the 
promise of job security until they 
choose to retire. 

“Essentially tenure means a 
job for life,” Van Houten said. 
“Tenure was historically intended 
to protect academic freedom, so 
administration can’t tell faculty 
members what they can and can- 
not teach. But it’s come to mean 
economic security and that kind 
of thing.” 


fact of life in higher education. 

“T think it’s bound to become 
more of an issue in the future, 
though I don’t think that it is one 
at St. Michael’s,” he said. The 
real obstacle for professors comes 
not in applying for tenure, but in 
initially being hired. After that, 
“they have six or seven years to 
prove that they’re the kind of 
teachers who can and should be at 
the college,” he said. 

Faculty are evaluated in three 
areas: teaching, scholarship and 
service. 

Teaching is evaluated on evi- 





“It ensures academic freedom in research 
and teaching, allowing faculty members to plan 
their courses and discuss ideas without 
fear of being removed for addressing 
controversial matters.” 


*Kristin Novotny, 
political science professor 





There’s a_ trade-off that 
comes with job security, he said. 
He could make more money in 
another profession, but not have 
the same guarantee of a job. 


“Tenure makes it possible for 


the college to hire talented 
Ph.D.’s for a lot less,” Van 
Houten said. 

According to Novotny, “It 
ensures academic freedom in 
research and teaching, allowing 
faculty members to plan their 
courses and discuss ideas without 
fear of being removed for 
addressing controversial matters. 
In essence, tenure ensures a 
‘home base’ for the faculty mem- 
ber, which is very important for a 
successful academic career.” 

Though tenured faculty make 
St. Michael’s their home until 
retirement, that should not dimin- 
ish their efforts. 

“Tt’s not a protection against 
incompetence,” Van Houten said. 

To ensure this, there is also a 
system in place to evalaute the 
performance of senior faculty 

According to Dean John 
Kenney, faculty regulations 
established in 1996 require that 
tenured professors are reviewed 
every five years. 

Even so, it’s almost impossi- 
ble to fire a tenured professor. 

“The college cannot termi- 
nate you [a tenured professor] 
without having very good cause,” 
Van Houten said. “It requires a 
pretty serious infraction, or 
demonstration of serious incom- 
petence, or financial exigency, 
meaning the college is going 
bankrupt.” 

Some criticize the tenure sys- 
tem because education is the only 
field in which employees enjoy 
such strong, permanent job secu- 
rity. 

But President Marc 
vanderHeyden said tenure is a 


dence like the student responses 
to SUMMAs, classroom observa- 
tions, and letters from faculty 
members and the department 


chairperson. 


ith. DOMISIOT SE 


“Scholarship takes different 
forms for different people, “ Van 
Houten said. 

Scholarship can include pre- 
sentations of papers or research, 
or publishing books or writing 
articles. 

Service includes activities 
like advising, being on college 
committees, or involvement in 
M.O.V.E. or campus retreats, or 
professional societies on and off 
campus. 

The Faculty Council, com- 
prised of members elected from 
different academic departments, 
evaluates tenure applications and 
makes recommendations to the 
administration. 

The office of the vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs said the 
collegewill make final decisions 
regarding tenure in May. 

The final decision is the pres- 
ident’s. 

“There is a lot of judgment 
involved in making the final deci- 
sion,” Van Houten said. 

Christy said he and his 
lawyer have drafted a legal case 
against the college, but he is still 
deciding whether or not to pursue 
it. 

“I had the legal case pre- 
pared, then I had to make sure I 
had the financial and emotional 
resources,” he said. “I decided 
yes, I do have the money, and I 
can put the emotional energy into 
ie 

“The last piece of the puzzle 
is whether or not I want to com- 
mit two or three years of my life 
to this. The real issue is do I want 
that hanging over my head while 
I attempt to go on with the rest of 
my life.” 
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Safety concerns cause college to 
cut graduation tickets per student 


By Joel Senesac 
Staff Writer 


Graduating students this year 
will be limited to four guests at 
commencement ceremonies 
because of safety concerns that 
prompted the college to limit the 
size of the crowd allowed to 
watch students receive their 
diplomas. 

The college notified parents 
of the new limits last week in a 
letter from Provost and Vice 
President of Student Affairs Janet 
Sheeran. Campus security offi- 
cials said graduation ceremonies, 
held at Ross Sports Center, have 
been overcrowded the past few 
years 

The problem was highlighted 
during 1997 ceremonies when 
there was a medical emergency in 
the crowd and rescue workers had 
difficulty reaching the patient, 
Peter Soons, director of campus 
security, said. 

Soons added that rescue 
workers also had trouble with the 
situation when people in atten- 
dance scrambled to fill the space 
vacated when the patient left. 

“This was a wake up call for 
us,” he said. 

Crowds at past years’ cere- 
monies have been estimated at 
over 4,500. National Fire 
Protection Agency safety stan- 
dards show the capacity of the 
commencement arrangement in 
Ross Sports Center is 3,164 peo- 
ple. 

“With a crowd such as this,” 
Soons said, “a safe, orderly and 
complete evacuation in the event 


of an emergency would be nearly 
impossible.” 

For friends and family mem- 
bers unable to get tickets, the cer- 
emony will be televised in the 
recital hall and McCarthy Arts 
Center. The ceremonies will also 
be broadcast on the campus tele- 
vision station, according to the 
letter from Sheeran. 

The letter also said the possi- 
bility of having graduation out- 
side was reviewed and decided 
against because of the unpre- 
dictability of the weather. 
Another consideration in the deci- 
sion was the noise of airplanes 
overhead, said Stephen Sabetta, 
vice president of the Student 
Association. St. Michael’s is less 
than two miles from South 
Burlington International Airport. 

Sabetta suggested there may 
be ways to work around those 
problems. He said there could be 
a backup location in case of foul 
weather. 

The option of using the 
Tarrant Recreational Center has 
also been considered. On further 
review, however, the seating 
capacity of Tarrant, based on 
National Fire Protection Agency 
standards, is less than that of 
Ross, Soons said. 

Part of the reason for the 
extra space in the gymnasium is 


_ that bleachers can accommodate 


more people than chairs on the 
floor, he said. 

Many students feel that four 
tickets is not enough. Senior Julie 
Glavin has three siblings along 
with two parents and she is now 
forced to choose who should 


come to graduation. Glavin said 
it means a lot to her to have her 
whole family attend because they 
all supported her throughout col- 
lege. 

Glavin’s family, including 
the spouses and children of her 
siblings, had already made hotel 
reservations when they received 
Sheeran’s letter. 

Glavin said the college 
should look deeper into other 
alternatives. 

She suggested tickets could 
be allotted to immediate family 
only, rather than setting an 
amount of tickets for each stu- 
dent. 

Senior Stephen McEvoy 
worked as an usher at the ‘97 
graduation and knows how 
crowded graduation can be. 

“It was brutal,” he said of the 
crowd. “People were rude, abra- 
sive ... parents were angry that 
they couldn’t watch their children 
graduate,” he said. 

McEvoy is in favor of the 
ticket system, though he is sorry 
for those who have to come a long 
way to see graduation. 

“Tt comes down to safety,” he 
said. 

Rumors have spread recently 
that class officers would get more 
tickets than others in the class. 

Marilyn Cormier, assistant to 


_ President Marc vanderHeyden, 


said those rumors are untrue. 
Sabetta echoed that remark, but 
both he and Cormier said that the 
President and Vice President of 
both the SA and senior class 
would get reserved seating at the 
ceremony. 


National Security Education Program 


NSEP 


Scholarships for Study Abroad 


Why Study Abroad? 


International experience is crucial to a competitive resume. You need skills to 
work in the global arena. NSEP provides opportunities for Americans to study 

in regions critical to U.S. national interests (excluding Western Europe, Canada, | 

Australia and New Zealand). Award amounts are up to a maximum of $8,000 

per semester or $16,000 per academic year. 


You must be a US. citizen and enrolled as an undergraduate at a U.S. university, 
college or community college. Scholarships are for study in Summer 99. 

Fall *99 and/or Spring “00. For applications, contact your NSEP Campus 
Representative or the NSEP office at tel: (800) 618-NSEP. e-mail: nsep@iie.org. 


Deadline: February 8, 1999. 


National Security Education Program 


Undergraduate. Scholarships 


Institute of Internationa! Education 
1400 K Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20005 
call (800) 618-NSEP or (202) 326-7697 


e-mail: nsep@iie.org 


See our website at: www iie.org/nsep 
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Students built a cardboard shack in front of St. Edmund’s Hall to 
raise awareness during national Hunger and Homelessness week. 


Campus comes together in 
effort to raise awareness of 
hunger and homelessness 


By Rhonda Miner 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College raised nearly $2,000 and collected sever- 
al food items during Hunger and Homelessness Week Nov. 15 
through Nov. 19. rem nese engeseomte bi 

Several organizations, including M.O.V.E., Habitat for Humanity 
and Peace and Justice were involved in activities during the nation- 
wide awareness week. 

Activities included a food drive, guest speakers, a fast and a 
Habitat-for-Humanity exhibit designed to draw the campuses atten- 
tion to the problem of homelessness. 

The Habitat-for-Humanity exhibit -- called a shack-a-thon -- 
consisted of a cardboard shack along the path to St. Edmund's Hall. 

According to Brent Roberts, a Habitat-for- Humanity house mem- 
ber who participated in the shack-a-thon, at least one volunteer sat 
outside of the cardboard shack during the day and two students slept 
in sleeping bags donated by the Wilderness Program at night. 

Despite the fact that the shack-a-thon’s coin drop raised $300, 
its “main purpose was to raise awareness,” Roberts said. 

On Wednesday night, Habitat for Humanity house member 
Shawn Gleason was getting ready to go to sleep inside the shack 
when a man knocked on the wall. He told Gleason he was once 
homeless and had some “fortunate happenings” that helped him get 
back on his feet, Gleason said. 

The man had seen the shack-a-thon on the local news and want- 
ed to show his support. According to Gleason, the man made the 
largest donation of the week and thanked Habitat for Humanity for 
its efforts. Roberts said the donation was about $100. 

Peace and Justice sponsored an Oxfam America fast on Nov. 19. 
According to Peace and Justice President Matt DeSorgher, more 
than 450 students donated their meals, raising more than $1,350. 

Peace and Justice hopes to add an additional $500 to help reach 
its original goal of $2,000. DeSorgher said he also may ask the 
Political Science Club to chip in some money to support the effort. 

“We were extremely successful financially, and, on the flip side, 
Habitat for Humanity was awareness-building,’ DeSorgher said. 

According to Roberts, several students volunteered their time to 
participate in the shack-a-thon, sitting outside for half-hour- and 
hour-long shifts. “Between the shack-a-thon and Oxfam America, 
students had several ways to help out,” DeSorgher said. 

On Wednesday, two guest speakers from the Committee on 
Temporary Shelter (COTS) spoke outside the shack on the causes of 
homelessnéss and suggested some possible solutions. 

M.O.V.E., along with Habitat for Humanity and the freshmen 
class, sponsored a food drive in the dorms, townhouses and theme 
houses. According to Roberts, approximately 800 non-perishable 
food items were collected. 

“We certainly made a financial difference, but something like this 
shows that it’s more than financial, but that it can also make a dif- 
ference in society, humanity, and the community. To me it’s more 
important that you can touch individual lives,” DeSorgher said. 
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Mobil-Exxon becomes world’s largest corporation 


By Casey Ross 
News Editor 


Exxon and Mobil agreed last 
week to join forces and become 
the biggest corporation the world 
has ever seen, prompting wide- 
spread concerns from consumers, 
labor unions and antitrust experts 
that the new industry colossus 
will run roughshod over the oil 
market, slashing jobs and raising 
prices. 

But that concern may be best 
considered a knee-jerk reaction, 
an involuntary reflex stimulated 
by business professors who once 
lectured about John OD. 
Rockefeller’s Standard Oil Co., 
the biggest monopoly of the big- 
business era and the most famous 
casualty of American antitrust 
law. 

Indeed, the prospect of 
Exxon-Mobil, as the new compa- 
ny will be called, does present 
some worrisome prospects. 

Individually, Exxon and 
Mobil are the two biggest oil 
companies in the United States, 
and together they will control 
about 20 percent of the American 
oil market. And just to twist the 
thorn of history a little further, 
they’re also the two biggest com- 
panies that resulted from the 
Supreme Court’s decision in 
1911 to split Standard Oil Co. 
into 34 smaller ‘companies. 

Mobil was ‘once’ Standard 
Oil of New York and Exxon was 
once Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
In the eyes of many, the merger 
represents a return to 
Rockefeller’s grand old order. 

But things have changed 
since 1911; oil is no longer a con- 
centrated industry. As in 
telecommunications and comput- 
er software, conglomeration is a 
common event. In fact, on the 
same day Exxon bought Mobil 
for $80 billion in stock, Total 
S.A. of France announced its 
plans to buy Petrofina of 


Belgium for $13 billion. 
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In addition, the Federal 
Trade Commission and _ the 
European Union are already con- 
sidering a $48.2 billion merger 
between British Petroleum and 
the Amoco Corporation. 

What makes the Exxon- 
Mobil merger appear even more 
benign is the fact that oil prices 
are at a 12-year low and are 
expected to continue their 
decline. 

Behind the decline in prices 
is the tremendous deflationary 
pressure forced on companies by 
the Asian crisis. Oil sales to 
Japan, one of the industry’s 
biggest customers, have fallen 
rapidly in the past year, leaving 
companies with more oil than 
they can sell. 

The deflated prices — a barrel 
of oil is valued at about $11, 
down from about $18 in 1996 — 
have caused companies to com- 
bine their operations to stay 
afloat. Although bottom lines at 
Exxon and Mobil are still 
healthy, the companies decided 
to come together to forestall trou- 
bles looming ahead. 

Explaining the merger, 
Lucio Noto, the chief executive 
of Mobil, said “The world has 
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Photo by Casey Ross 
Prices at the Mobil and Exxon stations on College Parkway are not 
expected to rise as a result of the merger. 


changed. The easy things are 
behind us. The easy oil, the easy 
cost savings, they’re done. So all 
of us are now looking for some 
way to make a jump, to make a 
quantum leap, to be able to deliv- 
er more value to our sharehold- 
ers, and our employees and cus- 
tomers.” 

That may be more than a 
slick public relations perfor- 
mance by a slick performer. 
Most industry experts predict the 
partnership will lead to a more 
efficient company and lower 
prices at the pump. 


“The cost reductions from > 


this huge merger will come in 
many different areas,” said Victor 
Burk, chief of Arthur Anderson’s 
Energy Services Group, in an 
interview with The New York 
Times. “Exxon and Mobil will 
combine their headquarters and 
back office operations, and their 
purchases of supplies and ser- 
vices.” 

“As the world’s biggest 
company, he added, their negoti- 
ating power will be greatly 
enhanced. And they will try to 
reduce Mobil’s costs for finding 
and developing oil reserves, 
bringing them more in line with 
Exxon’s.” 

Officials involved in the deal 
say the merger will allow the 
companies to cut 9,000 jobs, 
close offices and trim business 
overlap to save about $2.8 bil- 
lion. And savings for companies 
means savings for their cus- 
tomers. 

Still, the merger will likely 
be the focus of a broad investiga- 
tion by the FTC, the European 
Union and several states. 

Richard Blumenthal, the 
Attorney General of Connecticut 
and head of the antitrust section 
of the National Association of 
Attorneys General, cited sheer 
size and history as cause for a 
broad inquiry into the implica- 
tions of the merger in the oil mar- 
ket. 

“We’re beginning an investi- 
gation with other states,” The 
New York Times quoted 
Blumenthal as saying. “Our con- 
cern is this combination of two 
giants, even if signed to increase 
their strength globally, could 
have an immense impact on con- 
sumers on Main Street.” 


“Exxon and Mobil were cre- 
ated as part of the break-up of the 
Standard Oil monopoly, the very 
reason we have today’s antitrust 
laws.” 

The only area likely to 
escape close scrutiny is oil explo- 
ration, where competition is 
strong and innovation has signif- 
icantly lowered the cost of 
drilling, which has in the past 
discouraged newcomers from 
entering the market. 

For their part, executives in 
both companies acknowleged 
that regulators may require sig- 
nificant divestitures. Regardless, 
they are looking ahead to a com- 
bination that seems to reinforce 
parts of both companies that were 
previously lacking. 

For Exxon, which is led by 
chief executive Lee Raymond, 
the merger opens opportunities 
abroad. Mobil is currently 
involved in new oil discoveries 
in the Caspian Sea and off the 
west coast of Africa. The politi- 
cal savvy of Noto, Mobil’s chief 
executive, may also help lead the 
way back into Saudi Arabia, the 
country with the world’s largest 
oil reserves. 

For Mobil, the merger means 
joining with a model of efficien- 
cy. Exxon, which often shrinks 
from political risk, has used its 
innovative cost-cutting tech- 
niques and engineering skill to 
become 
major oil company in the world. 

So efficient is Exxon that 
some analysts have raised con- 
cerns that its style will dominate 
the new company. Exxon, by far 
the larger of the two, will own 70 
percent of the new company and 
13 of the 19 seats on the board of 
directors. 

Further, the management 
styles of Noto and Raymond 
couldn’t be much different. 
Noto runs a company that focus- 
es heavily on public opinion. He 
is a master political and econom- 
ic forecaster with a keen sense of 
how to steer decisions in his 
favor. 

Raymond, on the other hand, 
keeps his company out of the 
limelight. He focuses on effi- 
ciency and sometimes refuses to 
soften his words to cater to pub- 
lic opinion. 

In an article contrasting the 


styles of the two industry leaders, _ : 


The New York Times recalled 
Raymond’s abrupt statement dur- 
ing a discussion on global warm- 
ing at last year’s meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute, an 
industry trade group. 

“Some people seem aston- 
ished that someone would actual- 
ly stand up in public and and 
point out some of the scientific 
uncertainties and damaging eco- 
nomic consequences of the pro- 
posals under discussion.” 

Differences in management , 
however, do not necessarily 
mean problems. Though the two 
sides have butted heads in the 
past, Noto is confident the merg- 
er will succeed. “You don’t run a 
company on style,” he said. 


the most profitable | 


The Week In Review 


Separatist premier wins 
Quebec election 
Premier Lucien Bouchard 
and the Partis Quebecois retained 
control ‘of Canada’s largest 
province last week, but the mar- 
gin of victory was determined far 
too slim to go ahead with a third 
referendum on secession. 

In 1995, Quebec narrowly 
voted against separating from the 
rest of Canada. Since, the Partis 
Quebecois has been trying to gar- 
ner support for another try. But 
opinion polls late in the election 
indicated only 43 percent of 
Quebecers supported separation 
this time around. 

Canadian political analysts 
say Bouchard’s victory shows 
Quebecers want to keep alive the 
possibility of secession to 
increase the province’s bargain- 
ing power with the federal gov- 
ernment. Bouchard defeated 
Liberal Party leader Jean 
Charest, who many people in 
English Canada hoped would put 
an end to Quebec’s 7 as Ot 
threats to separate. 


U.S. to ie files on 
Chilean dictator — S 


LYSE j 
the United ‘States. is willing to 
cooperate in the case against 


sede voted 7-6 las 
Wednesday to add to the county’ s. 
antidiscrimination law provi- 
sions to protect homosexuals. 
from unequal treatment in hous- 
‘ing, employment, credit and 
finance and public accommoda- 
tion. 

Gay rights activists and 
Miami-Dade officials agreed that 
the decision reflects a change in 
the way the nation views homo- 


sexuals. 
__* By Casey Ross, 
News Editor 
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Editorial... 


St. Michael’s should 
encourage diversity 
in religious views 


re National Conference of Catholic Bishops and Pope 
John Paul II are proposing guidelines that could drastically 
change the educational environment at St. Michael’s. 

If accepted, the new regulations would require all Catholic 
colleges -- including St. Michael’s -- to increase the level of 
Catholicism, both in the academic environment and on the cam- 
pus in general. 

The proposed regulations would require that the majority of 
professors on campus would be Catholic, and the college would 
have to work to ensure its Catholic identity. 

You have to ask yourself why students come to St. Michael’s 
in the first place. Is it because we’re a Catholic college, or is it 
for other reasons? I’d be willing to guess that the Vermont loca- 
tion in the middle of ski country could play more of a role in a 
prospective student’s decision than the college’s religious affilia- 
tion. Although I’m sure that on campus of 1700 students, there 
are some for whom religion played a significant role in the deci- 
sionmaking process, an even larger number of students could be 
turned off to St. Michael’s if it had an overbearing religious pres- 
ence. 

Yes, the this is a Catholic institution, but how does that 
really affect us as students? 

For the most part, students take the two required religious 
studies courses, and for a lot of us that’s the only thing that sepa- 
rates our formal educational experience from what we would 
have received at a nonsecular institution. 

As students at a Catholic college, we have many opportuni- 
ties to strengthen our faith through LEAP and other off-campus 


-Tetreats, masses and classes in the religious studies department. 


“But, these are not requirements. If they were, students of other 
faiths would feel excluded at St. Michael’s, and that contradicts 
the diversity and unity that the college promotes. 

President vanderHeyden is working to expand St. Michael’s 
international programs, so that this campus will become a more 
diverse institution. But, along with diversity of ethnicity and cul- 
ture should come diversity of religious belief; all people should 
see this college as a place where their views are not only accept- 
ed, but welcomed. 

We should, and do, support students who are from other reli- 
gious backgrounds, and the proposal would work against that. 

Not only would the guidelines create an uncomfortable 
atmosphere for students, it would also change the educational 
environment here. Professors now are evaluated on their teaching, 
service to the community, and evidence of scholarship. Religion 
is not included among these criteria. Religious beliefs do not 
affect teaching ability. In fact, professors from other religious 
backgrounds add to the diversity of viewpoints we should expect 
to find on this campus. By taking away this range of opinions, we 
would be taking away from the quality of our education. 

Educational institutions should encourage a free flow of 
ideas, not stifle them. 

Carrie Simonelli 
Executive Editor 


The Defender’s s 
- Mission Statement 


| As the editorial staff of The Defender, the stu- 
| dent-run newspaper at St. Michael’s College, we 
‘| strive for fairness and HCPIHEGY: in reporting to our 


rea 

| make with regard to eg adn style: are our 
‘own, and are influenced only by our goal to pro- 
vide readers with the information they need to 
improve the quality of life at St. Michael’s 
College = 

As staff members and as students, we wel- 

come reader contributions and constructive criti- 
cism. 





Letters to the Editor... 


Jeffords congratulates the Defender 


Dear Defender Staff, 


I am writing to congratulate 
you on being selected as the Best 
Non-Daily Collegiate Newspaper 
in New England. 

The Defender has a reputa- 
tion for reporting important and 


well-researched stories in a pro- 
fessional and thorough manner. 
...When students involve 
themselves with activities such 
as a school newspaper, they gain 
very valuable experience. You 
have not only learned the news- 
paper business, you have all 


Article on homophobia 


To the Editor: 


Though very noble in intent, I 
found the Nov. 4 article on homo- 
phobia a little disturbing. I am 
not saying that the article should 
not have been there; I was glad 
that it was. I knew that we had an 
Ally organization here on cam- 
pus, though until reading the arti- 
cle I did not know of any openly 
GLBTT (gay, lesbian, bisexual, 
transsexual, transgender) stu- 
dents at St. Mike’s. 

By any nuclear definition, I 
am a heterosexual man; I would 
more prefer anti-manly hetero- 
sexual male. I am in full support 
of any sexual orientation, as that 
I have some close relatives who 
are not heterosexual. 

There were three points in 
the article that I found particular- 
ly upsetting. 

The first was the anonymous 
senior’s comment condemning 
homosexuality. It seems that this 
idea may be something that he is 
ashamed of as that his name was 
omitted. And how he can say a 
feeling as strong as that would 


not affect a friendship is beyond 
me. 

The second was the Rev. 
Rainville’s comment that “you 
really have to stretch it” to find 
Biblical passages against homo- 
sexuality. Is this stretching it? 

1 Corinthians 6:9-10 “Surely 
you know that the wicked will 
not possess God’s Kingdom. Do 
not fool yourselves; people who 
are immoral or who worship 
idols or are adulterers or homo- 
sexual perverts or who steal or 
are greedy or are drunkards or 
who slander others or are 
thieves—none of these will pos- 
sess God’s Kingdom. 

Romans 1:27 In the same 
way the men give up natural sex- 
ual relations with women and 
burn with passion for each other. 
Men do shameful things with 
each other, and as a result they 
bring upon themselves the pun- 
ishment they deserve for. their 
wrongdoing. .zisiaei2u9 segyere 

These are taken from 
Today’s English Version. I do not 
think that it is at all a stretch to 
say that these passages are 


Citarella ends 50-year career at 


By John Reiss 
Guest Columnist 


It was 1948 when Armand 
Citarella, Professor of Classics, 
began teaching at St. Michael’s 
College. World War I1Lhad 
recently ended, and young 
Armand arrived in the United 
States after receiving his Litt. D. 
degree from the University of 
Naples, after serving as a lieu- 
tenant in the Italian army sta- 
tioned in Yugoslavia during the 
war. 

In 1948, Harry Truman was 
President and John F. Kennedy 
was in his second year in the 
House of Representatives. St. 
Michael’s College was then a 
school of about 700 young men, 
many of them ex-G.I’s. The cam- 
pus was without Alliot Hall, the 
present Chapel, Cheray Science 
Hall, Durrick Library, Ross 
Sports Center, McCarthy Arts 
Center, St. Edmund’s Hall, and 
the Tarrant Recreational Center, 
Back then, the campus was little 
more than Old Hall (Founders), 
Jemery Hall (Jean Marie), and a 
bunch of World War II barracks - 
no Quad dormitories, no town- 
houses. 

In those frugal years, St. 
Michael’s students managed to 
score high on graduate tests and 
to go on to careers in business, 
law, and medicine. There was 


varsity football, and in the 1950s, 
the New York Giants football 
team came to the campus for their 
preseason training camps. St. 
Michael’s football and basketball 
teams regularly beat _ the 
University of Vermont’s teams. 
Soon the basketball team was 
going to the final four of the 
NCAA Division II National 
Tournaments, and one year they 
finished second in the nation. 

In the late 1950’s, Citarella 
started and coached the college 
soccer team -- which also meant 
teaching soccer, for that was long 
before the grade school and high 
school soccer programs. Coach 
Citarella’s greatest triumph was 
beating Middlebury College, 
which at that time was one of the 
top-ranked soccer teams in the 
nation. 

Professor Citarella also 
directed more than a dozen plays 
for the college drama club (The 
Knights and Knaves) and the 
Burlington Theater Club. The 
college plays were performed in 
Austit Hall,"a barrack then. locat- 
ed at the present site” of Ryan 
Hall. 

Of course, in those days, 
more students were well prepared 
in classical languages, and 
Professor Citarella taught Latin 
and Greek, history and other 
humanities courses--four or five 
courses a semester, large classes, 


learned the values of hard work, 
preparation and fair treatment. 
Congratulations, again, on 
this wonderful achievement. 
Keep up the excellent work. 


Sincerely, 
Jim Jeffords (D-Vt.) 


‘disturbing’ 


against homosexuality. 

The third piece that caught 
my attention was Dave Landers’ 
comparison between accepting 
persons with physical disabilities 
and accepting homosexuals. 
Though I understand the point 
that he was trying to make, how 
one can compare homosexuality 
to a “physical disability” I do not 
know. Homosexuality is in no 
way a disability. It is part of who 
you are, like your hair or eye 
color. 

It was nice to see something 
in print about homosexuality at 
SMC. But please remember this. 
It is because of anonymous peo- 
ple condemning homosexuality 
that homosexuals do not feel 
safe. There is no stretch to say 
that the Bible is against homo- 
sexuality. And it is not a physical 
disability; it is not a choice; it is 
who you are. 

And, if anyone, here, at. SMC 
feels.unsafe, being who. they are, 
then we (as a campus) have a big 
problem to solve. 


Ben Schersten 


St. Michael’s 


and classes on Saturdays. 

In 1967, Citarella published 
“The Relations of Amalfi with the 
Arab World before the Crusades,” 
the first of his more than 30 
scholarly articles and reviews. 
This first article was published in 
Speculum, the most prestigious 
journal in medieval studies. Most 
of his scholarly reviews have 
been done for Speculum and the 
American Historical Review. 
Citarella has also authored and 
translated three books on Amalfi 
and Monte Cassino. 

During the past seven years, 
Professor Citarella has been 
teaching part-time. at St. 
Michael’s, teaching two courses 
in the fall semester and spending 
the spring semester in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., where he sometimes 
lectures on things Italian and 
medieval. 

Although teaching part-time, 
Citarella has remained one of the 
most prominent and productive 
scholars, on. our. faculty. He has 
also won the George Lahage 
World, Championship of. Poker 


’ three times, and is said to be an 


even better bridge player. 

Recently, alumni contributed 
and pledged more than $250,000 
to a scholarship fund in his name. 

This is Armand Citarella’s 
last semester of teaching at St. 
Michael’s College -- fifty years of 
a great career. 
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St. Michael’s Rescue: 
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RESCUE 





Rescue Capt. Greg Cluver, senior, poses along with squad members Justin 
Belanger, senior; Paul Bryant, senior; Ted Brady, junior; and Jara 
Johnson, senior. 





By Tim Wagner 
Staff Writer 

With Photos by 
Dan Scott 


I. 11:00 p.m. and across from main campus, members of St. 
Michael’s Rescue sit watching television, eating late dinners and joking 
around. It’s been a busy day with 12 calls and the cramped bunk room, 
lined with beds, medical supplies and computer equipment is looking 


Lt. Paul Bryant, senior, stands aside the rescue squad’s secondary ambulance, 12A2. The secondary good. The casual atmosphere disguises the fact that this group of students 
ambulance serves the squad not only as back-up but also is used for the transportation of neonatal and alumni is on call 24 hours a day, seven days a week, throughout the 
infants. 


year, to answer one of their more than 1500 annual calls. 
Started in 1969 by former St. Michael’s Security Director Donald 
utton after a death on the athletic field, it was the first Student-run run, ambu- Th Aa 
lance service in New England. Today St. Michael’s Rescue is more active 
than the University of Vermont’s rescue squad and second in number of __ 
Tuns only to the Burlington Fire Department, which is paid. 3 





“I know I’ve prayed 
on the way to calls 
and I’ve cried 
on the way back. 
Everyone deals with it 
in their own way.” 


*Katrina Goguen, 
EMT 





Since 1973, the squad has also run a neo-natal transport service for 
high-risk newborns in Vermont and New York. 

St. Michael’s Junior, Justin Pepin, a medic and ambulance driver on 
the squad, owes much to the rescue program. Born prematurely in April 
of 1977 with undeveloped lungs, suffering pneumonia and blood poison- 
ing, the crew twice revived him as they sped to Fletcher Allen Health 
Care, the only facility that could sustain his life. 

Pepin said it was the camaraderie he saw between members, not a 
feeling of obligation, that led that him to be part of the squad. 

“The satisfaction that we share, of working as a team to save lives, is 
a unique and difficult feeling to surpass,” Pepin said. However, earlier 
this week, as I was driving the ambulance back from Newport, Vermont 
with a premature baby in the back, it was impossible not to feel a certain 
sort of unique connection to the squad.” 

As an independent organization the squad does not directly charge 
the patients they serve. This year marks the first time the Student 
Association is helping finance the squad, which normally uses fundrais- 
ers and donations to pay for equipment and training. 

Unlike many college campuses with rescue squads, St. Michael’s 
Rescue actively covers 385 square miles of Winooski’s surrounding com- 
munities. 

St. Anselm’s, a private college of 2000 students in Manchester, NH, 
started a rescue service in 1991. Paul Makuc, their captain, said they 
average only 50 to 70 calls a year because they serve only their own cam- 
pus. 

“While we are a small college, I think it is a necessary service that 
: should be provided on all campuses regardless of size,” Makuc said. 

In order to accommodate for the student lifestyle, computers have been installed into the Rescue garage to Rescue work is not without its emotional toll. Of the calls St. 
allow squad members like Amy Peters to do their homework while on duty. Among other duties, squad Michael’s responds to, 20 percent are trauma accidents. 
members are required to keep the ambulances clean. 





Ted Brady, junior, and Amy Peters, senior, test their skills on Crew Chief Justin Belanger, senior, as part 
of the continuous training St. Michael’s Rescue members undergo. 
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mitted to Life 

















During a training exercise staged near Salmon Hall, rescue members 
demonstrate the initial steps of extracting a patient from a car. 








“T think 
we should be perfect 


After determining the scene to be safe, rescue members Justin Pepin, senior, and Heather Bramwell access 
the patient for levels of consciousness and orientation. 


every time we are called 





but it is not possible. 
I take mistakes, mine and others, 


very personally.” A Kendric Extraction 
device is used to stabilize 
the patient’s back 
before she is extracted from the car. 


¢Paul Bryant 
2nd Lieutenant 





“I know I’ve prayed on the way to calls, I’ve cried on the way 
back,” said Katrina Goguen, a St. Michael’s graduate and an active 1 4 
EMT. “Evéryone deals with it in their own way.” ° ‘ e fee RR ASTER SRR 3: 

After the squad responds to a call, they usually analyze the cir- 
cumstances to see what went right and wrong. 

“T believe we should be perfect every time we are called but it is 
not possible,” said 2nd Lt. Paul Bryant, a St. Michael’s senior. “I take 
mistakes, mine and others, very personally.” 

Some accidents he can not forget though, such as the 20-year- 
old boy he helped save after a head-on crash. 

“I was the EMT that climbed in the car with the patient to admin- 
ister medical treatment and to talk with him to keep him calm as the Once extracted from the car, 
fire department cut his car apart,” Bryant said. the patient is placed on a 

Rescue Capt. Greg Cluver says it is difficult to always feel this backboard and strapped to the 
sense of accomplishment. stretcher. 

“We do not always learn the outcome of the patients we trans- 
port,’ ” Cluver said. 

Another demand of being on the squad is juggling academics. 
Each fall and spring students take classes at UVM for EMT certifi- 
cation, racking up countless training hours and working on duty a 
minimum of 24 hours a week. 

Ted Brady, a rescue crew chief, explained some members have 
to stay behind during the holidays, when most students go home. 
There is no off-season for rescue, he said. 

Goguen said she acquired a sense of time management through 
serving on the squad. 

“You could have an incredible call, then you have to go take a 
chemistry quiz,” Goguen said. “I was very lucky, my teachers were 
understanding.” 

Goguen hesitated joining freshman year because she feared she 
wouldn’t be able to handle it. Originally a psychology major, she 
credits the experience for changing her plans for the future. She is 
now a nursing assistant at Starr Farm, a local nursing home. 

Brady said each person joins for slightly different reasons. 

“T joined because it was something I kind of feared doing,” he 
said. “I was very apprehensive about emergencies.” 

Kelly Cota, an EMT who received a Masters Degree from St. 
Michael’s said that although the squad is made up of students and 
alumni from different generations, it does not effect the companion- 
ship. 

“We're all in a family,” she said. 

Pointing to her own involvement, Cota said alumni frequently 
are on call once or twice a week, covering shifts while students are 
in class. Although historically faculty have been on the squad, none 
are this year. Brady says recruiting is still crucial, citing that four 











hours usually go unfilled each week. Just moments before being transported to the ambulance, rescue members secure the straps holding the 
Capt. Cluver says he wants students to realize how much the patient to the stretcher. In this training exercise the patient was played by Rescue member Keara Cahill. 
squad does for the community and not just St. Michael’s. 
“T think a lot of students on campus think all we do is go to fires 
and pick up drunks when what we do is so much more.” Cluver said. 
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Creative 
Visions 








Senior music and theater majors use their imagination to 


form original and unique final projects. 


By Jon Dorflinger 
Staff Writer 


f you take a bunch of giant bugs, a 
nerd and a group of elementary kids, you 
would think you were on a field trip to the 
nearest science museum. Actually, these 
are some of the subjects of this year’s fine 
arts senior seminar projects. 

The projects were done by art, music 
and theater majors who have been work- 
ing on them over the course of the semes- 
ter, Fine Arts Professor Peter Harrigan 
said. The student’s objectives are to 
explore and expand their individual 
strengths -- as artists, performers or art 
teachers -- through their projects to 
demonstrate their creativeness, skills and 


The students are expected 
to challenge themselves 
by stretching their = 
abilities and building 
on the things 
they have learned. 


*Peter Harrigan 
Fine Arts Professor 


daring, Harrigan said. 

“The students are expected to chal- 
lenge themselves by stretching their abili- 
ties and building on the things they have 


learned,” Harrigan said. 
Harrigan said he was not able to sin- 


gle out any of this year’s best work 
because he says the works are individual- 
ly based. Each student has different 
strengths and different abilities and these 
projects are a reflection of that, he said. 

The week of Nov. 30 to Dec. 7, 
Michelle Dudziak displayed her exhibit 
entitled “My Roommates.” 

Dudziak’s artwork consists of several 
large scale drawings of mayfly anatomy 
studies. The drawings were done in a 
charcoal and acrylic wash. 

Dudziak is a biology major as well as 
an art major and said she wanted to com- 
bine the two for this particular project. 

“I studied mayflies while I was away 
last year in the Amazon and I thought they 
would make an interesting subject. to 
draw,” Dudziak said. 

Dudziak worked on her project from 
the middle of September until the end of 
November, she said: 

She has received very positive feed- 
back from her professors and was excited 
to display her exhibit, she said. 

Dudziak said she is use to one-track, 
focused projects. “My Roommates,” was 
her first large-scale project. 


Peter Sampieri, a theater and English 
major, has written and created a one man 
production entitled “The Georgy.” 

According to Sampieri, “The 
Georgy” is about this geeky man named 
Georgy Crinkle and the process he 
encounters when filling out a job applica- 
tion. Georgy is a versatile character who 
tells stories and acts out the characters in 
his stories, Sampieri said. 

Sampieri had thoughts and visions of 
this character for over a year and a half 
and actually originated the character of 
Georgy in a play he wrote for a previous 
English project. 

Sampieri took the character out of the 
play, put him in a different situation and 
created this one-man comedy show. 

The show is an hour and ten minutes 
long and will be held in McCarthy Arts 
Center from Dec. 9 through Dec. 11. 

This will be a more intimate show 
due to what is called a thrust seating 
arrangement, Sampieri said. 

The seating arrangement actually 


allows the audience on stage and sur- 
rounds the show on three sides. 


“Right now I have mixed emotions,” 
Sampieri said. “I’m nervous, tense, excit- 
ed and anxious to get on stage and per- 
form.” 

Sampieri is currently applying to 
graduate school for directing, he said. 

Julie Glavin is a fine arts and elemen- 
tary education major. For her senior semi- 
nar project she took a different approach. 

Glavin taught theater for an after 
school program at Founders Elementary 
School in Essex. She taught ten children 
ranging from third grade to fifth grade for 
seven weeks. 

Glavin helped these children learn 
about improvisational acting. They made 
masks to perform in and wrote two plays. 

The first play was about a time 
machine and the second play was about a 
girl adjusting to a new school, Glavin 
said. ee 

At the end of the seven weeks her stu- 
dents did an in class performance entitled 
“The Shipment Muted Fate.” 

Glavin video-taped the performance 
and handed it in to her professor for a 
grade. 

She also kept a journal, made daily 
lesson plans and set objectives and goals 
for each day. 

“This was a really good experience,” 
Glavin said. “I was nervous at first but 
when I saw that the children seemed to 
enjoy it, I found that rewarding.” 

Glavin enjoys working with children 
and hopes to pursue a career working with 
children and the arts. 

“The grading is definitely individual 
— connected to the particular goal a stu- 
dent sets for her or himself, the process by 
which they go about achieving it, and the 
results,” Harrigan said. 








Photo by Colin Mulready 
Michelle Dudziak’s project features the anatomy of the mayfly constructed in charcoal and 
acrylic wash. 


Photo by Colin Mulready 
Peter Sampieri plays the main character Georgy in his one man production. J 





Photo by Colin Mulready 
Tom Ryan observes the lighting from backstage during a dress rehearsal of “The Georgy.” 
Ryan is the lighting designer for the play , which is his senior seminar project. 
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Split Decision: 
Defender judges pick Manhattan over Domino’s 
in end of the semester pizza critique 


In the spirit of finals week, 
The Defender thought of the 
struggles that come during 
this horrendous time of year. 
Besides the all-nighters and 
caffeine, students do tend to 
get hungry and often. 

So, The Defender choose 
five judges to participate in a 
critique of local pizza joints 
in an effort to find the best 
slice of cheese pizza. 





Mr. Mike’s 
Pizza Establishment: 

Time called: 6:36 p.m. 
Friendliness of clerk: 4 
Price: $9.50, medium cheese 
Time Quoted: 30 minutes 
Time Arrived: 7:05 p.m. 
Friendliness of driver: 4 
Pizza condition and size: hot/ 13” 
Note: one slice was flipped upside 
down. 


ingsjare in averages) 
Crust: 2.7 


Slice: (12 
Taste: 2.8 
Cheese: 2.6 
Sauce: 1.8 
Spices: 2 


The judges were: 

Online editors Jim Welch, Scott 
Sonia, and Bryan Goodchild; 
Online Photo Editor Danielle 
Bergeron; and Print Sports 
Editor C.J. Lampman. 


~ Slices: ® oo 





Scale: 

5- Excellent 

4- Extremely Tasty 

3- Good 

2- Edible 

1- would never order again 
Pizza was rated in terms of 
overall taste, cheese, sauce, 
spices, amount of slices, 
number of bubbles in the 
crust, and the crust itself. 
The pizza establishments 
were rated in terms of friend- | 
liness, price and time quoted, 



















Photo by Colin Mulready 
Members of this Akido beginner’s class are instructed to pose in a defensive stance. 





By Sean Toussaint 
Staff Writer 


In this small white, bare classroom, there are no desks or blackboards and the floor 
is a green, cushioned mat. This is no typical classroom. Then again, this is no typical 
class. The students are learning the martial art of Akido and learning a lot about them- 
selves in the process. 

Akido is a combination of Japanese martial arts which uses breathing exercises, cir- 
cular movements and incredible concentration and self-control to diffuse conflict 
between people and within yourself. 

Benjamin Pincus, sensei of Akido of Champlain Valley on Route. 15, has trained in 
the art form for more than 15 years and is a conflict resolution and meditation trainer. 
He said Akido teaches you how to deal with conflict by learning how to harmonize and 
redirect negative energy. 

“Everybody has to deal with conflict in their lives, whether it is between roommates 
or within oneself,” Pincus said. “Akido allows you to stop and acknowledge the nega- 
tive energy before the conflict escalates and it allows you to act spontaneously by not 





Bubbles: 1 per slice. : 


" ize: hot/ 11” * 
t sliced/ cheese fell 





Domino’s Junior’s 


Pizza Establishment: 
Time called: 6:37 p.m. 
Friendliness of clerk: 3 
Price: $7.35, medium cheese 
Time Quoted: 20-25 minutes 
+ Time Arrived: 6:54 p.m. 
Friendliness of driver:,5 
Pizza condition and size: hot/ 10.5” 







Pizza oP wehment: 
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‘Slice: (ratings are in g 
Taste: 1.9 Crus 
Cheese: 1.8 Bubbles: . 
- Sauge: 2 Slices: 8 
Spices: 2.4 


Slice: (ratings are in averages) 
Taste: 3.5 Crust: 2.9 P 
Cheese bles: 4.2 per slice 
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Manhattan. 


Pizza Establishment: 

* Time called: 6:40 p.m. 
Friendliness of clerk: 4 
Price: $11.50, medium chéese includ- 
ing a $2.75 delivery charge ; 
Time, Quoted: 45 minutes 

Th ne J 


Final esults 
At the end of.the taste testing, our 
judges were. split 
. Scott: and Danie 
as best ovefall slic 












‘eted for Domino’s 
e cheese pizza 
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clinging to anything.” 

Maybe the most important aspect of Akido is meditation — clearing your mind. 
Pincus uses a lot of these techniques in his teachings, especially Zazen, which is a form 
of meditation. Everyone has cloudy minds, he said, plagued with anxieties and appre- 
hensions. These thoughts are incidental to who you are, he said. 

“You have to let go of them, like clouds passing through a blue sky.” 

The founder of Akido, Morihei Ueshiba, also known as Sensei, used to tell his stu- 
dents that Akido cannot be explained with words. One must practice and attain enlight- 
enment of mind and body. Akido training is not a sport; it is an act of faith based on the 
desire to achieve total awakening, he would preach. 

Under five feet tall, legend says Sensei Ueshiba never lost a match. He was apt in 
many forms of martial art but felt that something was missing in traditional martial arts 
that rely on offensive strikes and kicks. Through Akido, he settled his ambivalence with 
violent karate searching for universal harmony and inner peace. 

Senior Michael Clarity, an education major, has taken Akido for the last year. After 
getting his black belt in Tae Kwon Doe in high school, he decided to see what Akido 
was like. He said he was intrigued by it the first time he observed the art form. 

“Akido helps me relax, especially with school and studying and everything,” 
Clarity said. “I’m not as aggressive, because I’m always thinking about a better way to 
deal with people, instead of automatically lashing out.” 

The class begins with everyone bowing to the kamiza, Sensei Ueshiba’s picture, as 
a sign of respect. Then the teacher and the students bow before each other. The class 
then does their stretching exercises, concentrating on breathing. Then Sensei Pincus 
demonstrates a technique and the class breaks up into pairs practicing what they have 
just seen. When done correctly, Akido is a smooth, graceful art form. 

“Tt’s much more than physical strengthening,” Sensei Pincus said, adding that the 
path to become mentally focused is a physical act in that spirituality starts from the 
body. 

Akido takes a long time to master, he added, usually three to six months before 
things truly start to change within a student’s lifestyle. Pincus said he practices Akido 
daily and suggested that a beginner should visit the dojo, the practice hall, two or three 
times a week. 

Senior Steve Sweeney, a journalism major, said Akido had such a profound effect 
on the way he thinks and acts. 

“T appreciate the philosophy and it has helped me reevaluate a lot of things I'm 
doing,” Sweeney said. “It heightened my awareness of the world.” 

There is an inherent contradiction in Akido, that learning how to fight is one way 
to resolve conflict. But Akido is not about the fight, it’s about redirecting negative ener- 
gy and empowering yourself by diffusing tense situations without violence, Sensei 
Pincus said. Picking up a biography of Sensei Morihei Ueshiba, Pincus began thumbing 
through the pages, while talking about the power of Akido and positive thinking. He 
stops at a quote by Sensei Ueshiba and stares off, reflecting on the words he had just 
read. 

“T am the universe,” Pincus reads aloud. “Sometimes when I’m feeling really good, 
I use that one.” 
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The Defender 


CALENDAR 





Wednesday 
*The “Georgy,” a play written, designed and 
performed by St. Michael's seniors Peter 
Sampieri and Tom Ryan/McCarthy Arts 
Center/8 p.m./free. 

*Men’s Ice Hockey @ Norwich/7 p.m. 
-’Artworks,” an exhibit of the artworks of 
St. Michael’s senior Liz Hogan/McCarthy 
Arts Center Gallery/free. 

Jaina Sky and Hosemobile and Schlegho/ 
Higher Ground/ $2 21+, $4 under 21 





Thursday 
‘Top Dogs/ Flynn Theater Presentation/8 

p.m./$42, $32, $23 (children under 17 and 
students with ID). 

«Babaloo/Club Metrnome/ 

Everything with Oranji Symphonette and 
Rockett Band/ Higher Ground/ $7 





The Babaloo 





December 9-16 


Friday 

“Top Dogs/ Flynn Theater Presentation/8 
p.m./$42, $32, $23 (children under 17 and 
students with ID). 













“Four Tees “ly Clu eee e/ is pm. vy 


Four Piece Suit 


Saturday 

«Vermont Youth Strings and Vermont Youth 
Sinfonia presents Winter Concert/Colchester 
High School Auditorium/3 p.m./free. 

*Queen City Contras holds Contra Dance/music 
provided by The Plumbers/Edmunds School cafe- 
teria/$6,, $4 (students). 

«Vermont Symphony Orchestra presents Holiday 
Pops/Flynn Theater/ $31, $24, $19, $11. 

“Buck & The Black Cats/Club Metronome/ 

*Non Compos Mentis & Pieceml/ Nectars/ 4:30-8 
p.m./ $5. 

«The Slip with special guest The Miracle 
Orchestra/ Higher Ground/ $6 
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Sunday 
eA Christmas Carol/Flynn Theater 
Presentation/7 p.m./$28.50, $24.50 (children 
under 17 and students with ID).senior Liz _ 
Hogan/McCarthy Arts Center Gallery/free. — 
-Non Compos Mentis, Piecemeal, The ae 
Club Metronome/ 4 p.m.-8 p.m. 
«Metro Pub/Club Metronome/ 9 p.m. 


performing « — 
= Series “Chasing . 


Wednesday” 

»Metro Massive Dancehall; 
Metronome/ 9 p.m. 
«The Network & Red Bean 

Ground/ 9:30 p.m./ $4 21 










«Vermont Mozart Festival pres 
B Minor Mass/Stowe Commun 
p.m./ Dec. 17 and18./free. — 
St. Michael’s College Women’s 
Basketball Team presents Kids’ Kni 
Out/Ross Sports Center/5-9 p.m./ 
$10/child. 

«The Acting Company/ Flynn Theat 
Jan. 26/ 7:30 p.m./ $26, $18, $11. — 
-Jeremy Borne, Borders Books & Mi 
Dec. 19/ 2 p.m./ free 
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By Koemic Kristen 


Each horoscope is a slight analysis as to what the stars tell me. 
However, you have to be the judge as to what is right for you. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19) 
The Christmas season is supposed to be a time of 
joy, so why are you so miserable? Listen, cheer up. 
Exam time is horrendous but you will make it 
through. Remember to take time out to relax. 
TAURUS (April 20-May 20) 

This is the time of year to be generous, not greedy. 
Lately you have been noticing that your friends care 
about themselves and not the things that have been 
happening in your life. Turn to someone you 
wouldn't normally confide it. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 21) 

Tt is time to bury the hatchet, as the saying goes. 
This long-time feud that you have been so stubborn 
about putting an end to has run out of breath. 
Apologize, you know that it was mostly your fault, 
so give it up and end this immaturity. 



























CANCER (June 22-July 22) _ 
I know it gets tiring then your friends seem to think 
their end-of-the-semester stress is more overbear- 
ing than yours. The fact is, all students are stressed 
_ this time of year but for some, complaining about 
_ itis the only way they know how to deal with it. So 
_leam'to ignore, don’t try to compare ~ 


LEO (July aie a 











they wall be very flattered ) you thought of them. 
Think small, : 


VIRGO. (Aug. 23. Sinead) 
The changing weather has been messing up your 
moods so you go from happy to depressed in a 
minute. It may have something to do with the 
amount of stress that comes at the end of the 
semester. Go to the gym or take a drive. 


LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 23) 

Stop putting yourself in the position where you get 
taken advantage of. You need to learn to speak up 
and say what's on your mind right when you’re 
thinking it. If you don’t learn to do this, everyone 
will think they can take advantage of you. 
SCORPIO (Oct. 24-Noy. 21) 

Lately, you have been finding good luck wherever 
you turn and I can’t see that any of that is about to 
change. Just remember that all the effort you put 
into things ends up paying off with a big reward. 
So stay motivated. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 2 

Just because things have been going so good in 

your life does not automatically mean that some- 

thing bad is coming. You have to have a better out- 

look on life. Enjoy the o* times and stop antici- 

pating the bad. 

oS ePeICORN (Dec. 2: Jai’ 19) 

still looking to find that ee sonmone? 

Well, [can’t tell you why this is but maybe if you 
top going out at night eh one eee of 
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By Brendan Feeney 
Music Columnist 


Finally, the end of the 
semester has arrived. For most 
of us, that means two things: It’s 
time to go absolutely insane 
working on final projects and 
studying for finals, and it’s time 
to think about doing some 
Christmas shopping. 

Since my final column for 
this semester and the beginning 
of the holiday shopping season 
coincide, I decided to dedicate 
this column to a small "Holiday 
Shopping Guide" of CDs that 


* | would make perfect presents for 


the music fans you are shopping 


_| for this Christmas. 





This year has seen the 


_jrelease of countless amazing 


records, and the releases of the 
holiday season are no exception. 

One of the trends that’s 
been developing recently is that 
bands are releasing inexpensive 
double CD sets, giving you 
twice the listening pleasure for a 
low price. Quite a few of these 
double CDs are worth checking 


| out, and would make great holi- 


“It stinks but you 
have to deal with 


¢Marianne 


“Three brothers, 
two parents. How 
do you pick and 
choose? It will 
take away from 
the spirt of 
graduation.” 
¢Sarah Halloran, 


“T believe that at 
least your imme- 
diate family 
should be able to 
go. It’s only 


Deschenes, senior 


Campus Speaks 


Is four tickets enough for graduation? 





ly 





Holland, 
senior 














senior 


fair.”’ 
*Rebecca 






‘he disc for your Christmas list 


day gifts. 

First up is "Who Cares a 
Lot? The Greatest Hits," a two- 
CD collection of Faith No 
More’s greatest hits and a bunch 
of previously unreleased songs. 

You may remember Faith 
no More from their 1989 smash 
hit "Epic" that combined rap and 
heavy metal, and not much else, 
but this collection proves that 
they were much more than a 
one-hit-wonder metal band. 

The 15 songs on the greatest 
hits disc of the collection run the 


Personally, I have 
not been a fan 
of Metallica since 
they cut their hair 
and started playing 
third-rate hard 
rock songs. 


range from hard-rocking metal 


songs to laid-back lounge music. 
This showed that this band had 
more range and talent than they 
ever got credit for, and the disc 
of unreleased songs, half of 
which are live, proved this. You 
should all check this out. 

Spiritualized’s double CD 
set would also make an excellent 
stocking stuffer. 

This CD set is a recording 
of the bands live performance at 
the Royal Albert Hall in London 
last October, and it is nothing 
short of completely mind-blow- 
ing. 

Spiritualized plays a combi- 
nation of tripped-out ambient 
space rock, blues and main- 
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$100,000 only 
buys four 
tickets?” 







eMike Murphy, 
senior 




































“How am I 
supossed to tell 
my grandmother 
she isn’t invited 
to graduation?” 


eAdrian White, 
senior 


“T am going to 
have all my 
friends tail-gate 
in the parking lot 
and wait until I 
come out.” 
*Mike Mailoux, 
senior 


stream pop. 

Songs like "O Happy Day" 
complemented with a full gospel 
choir make this CD set a must- 
buy for fans of bands ranging 
from Pink Floyd to Radiohead. 

Finally, everyone’s favorite 
band, Metallica, ventures into 
the realm of double CD sets with 
their latest offering, "Garage 
Inc." 

This album is made up 
entirely of cover songs of the 
many favorite bands of 
Metallica. 

The range of bands covered 
is phenomenal, with Bob Seger 
songs sandwiched in between 
classic punk and metal songs by 
The Misfits, Discharge ‘and 
Mercyful Fate. 

Personally, I have not been 
a fan of Metallica since they cut 
their hair and started playing 
third-rate hard rock songs, but 
"Garage Inc" is worth picking up 
to check out this band’s varied 
influences and for the second 
CD, which is all material that 
was recorded in Metallica’s 
long-haired days. 

Aside from these great holi- 
day gifts, there are literally a ton 
of great records that have come 
out in the past few months that 
would go great under the tree on 
Christmas day. 

In addition to these, I would 
recommend checking out the 
new live CD by Portishead, as 
well as the new records by Jewel 
and Jets to Brazil. 

I would also recommend 
that you have a good break. See 
you next semester. 
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90s ‘Psycho’ remake lacks that magic touch 


Alfred Hitchock’s recently recreated movie provokes mixed response among viewers 





By Steve Sweeney 
Film Critic 


There are some films that are 
timeless, made with a genius that 
welcomes no alternative interpre- 
tation. Such films have found a 


place in the minds and hearts of 


audiences and have earned the 
right to be left undisturbed grant- 
ed immunity from a guided 
Hollywood makeover. 

On Dec. 11 (at precisely 
2:43 p.m.), it will be roughly 38 
years since the release of Alfred 
Hitchcock’s shocker-film 
"Psycho." Conveniently, the date 
will also fall shortly after the 
release of director Gus Van 
Sant’s controversial remake. 

As we expected, the recre- 
ation of a film like "Psycho" is 
evoking mixed feelings among 


viewers. The big question run- 
ning through cinemaphiles heads 
being, "Why bother?" 

To preserve the authenticity 
of Hitchcock’s film, Van Sant 
recreated "Psycho" almost scene 
by scene while sticking to Joseph 
Stefano’s original script. 

Besides an entirely new cast 
and occasional modernization, 
Van Sant’s substantial changes 
were from a black-and-white for- 
mat to color and the use of cam- 
era angles from the view of a 
helicopter; a perspective that he 
claims Hitchcock would have 
employed if the technology were 
available in 1959. 

Taking on the role of schizo- 
phrenic hotel manager Norman 
Bates is newcomer Vince Vaughn 
("Swingers"). Having studied 
the original character of Anthony 
Perkins, Vaughn has the manner- 
isms copied almost exactly. He is 
credible as Bates, from his 
uncomfortable candy chewing, to 
the boyish job up the stairs to his 
mother’s house. 

Marion Crane, the victim of 
the infamous shower scene, is 
played by Anne Heche ("Seven 
Days, Seven Nights"). 

Paranoid and on the run, 
after laundering $400,000 from 
her job in a real-estate office, 
Marion. stops off at the Bates 
Motel for a good night’s sleep. 


THE 
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Instead, about a third of the 
way into the film, she is brutally 
stabbed to death in the shower. 
Note: Hitchcock’s killing off of 
what seems to be the main char- 
acter so early in the film was 
unprecedented for its time. 


In essence what Van 
Sant did with this film 
was add a hip 1990s 
cast, show some extra 
cleavage, rear ends, and 
carry through with 
voyeuristic implications 
that Hitchcock was 
clever enough to sug- 
gest, but classy enough 
to leave out. 


After Marion’s been missing 
for nearly a week, her boyfriend 
Sam (Viggo Mortenson), sister 
Lila (Jullianne Moore) and pri- 
vate detective Milton Arbogast 
(William H. Macy) begin hunting 
for her. 

Finally after narrowing their 
search down to the peculiar Bates 
Motel, the three painfully discov- 
er exactly what Norman and his 
mother have been up to. 

Van Sant, whose most recent 
films include "Good Will 


ACROSS 


Apogee 
Passing fancy 
Blazing 

. Eagle’s nest 

. Corrida chant 

. Not national 

. Get the hang of 

. Charged particle 

. Studies, for short 

. Name badges 

. Japanese fish treat 

. Religious woman: 
abbr. 

. Credo 

. Races 

. Sewing item 

. Rhine feeder 

. NY City 

. Appear 

. One of the 
Mavericks 


. Change of the price 


of 
. Sports group 
. Affluent 
. "Home _*~ ™ 
Britannia" 
. Nautical word 
. Try out again 
. Underhand 
. Throng 
. One no longer 


. Composer of "Rule 


Hunting," and "To Die For," told 
an interviewer that this film was 
an homage to Hitchcock and a 
way to expose a contemporary 
audience to a film that they might 
otherwise never see. 

OK, we'll grant him that. 
But isn’t that an unsatisfactory 
way to solve such a problem? 

If""Psycho" is truly an exam- 
ple of film genius, why not rere- 
lease the film in its original 
form? 

Look at the recent rereleases 
of films like "Gone with the 
Wind," "The Wizard of Oz," or 
"Star Wars." 

Aside from some fine tuning 
and modernization, these films 
remained the same. 

Reformatting "Psycho" for a 
1990’s is potentially doing more 
harm than good, considering that 
many people will undoubtedly 
think the remake is a brand new 
film. 

Having never heard of 
Hitchcock or even his films, 
teens in love with Vince Vaughn 
will flock to the theaters, while 
the legacy of the Anthony 
Perkins (the true Norman Bates) 
is lost. 

In essence, what Van Sant 
did with this film was add a hip 
1990s cast, show some extra 
cleavage and rear ends, and carry 
through with voyeuristic implica- 


working 
58. Easy throw 
61. Winged 
63. "Make ____ while 
the sun shines." 
64. Gullible 
66. Eyelashes 
67. Nav. off. 
68. Cornered 
69. ___ up (hibernated) 
70. Spoilage 
71. Bedazzles 
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Colombian city 
Clarinet 

Ages 

Knight’s address 
On edge 

Pass off as genuine 
Island greeting 
Jeans material 

9. Of high mountains 
10. In favor of 

11. Freezes 

12. Entranced 

13. Otherwise 

22. Certainty 

23. Zoo 

25. Made a molar 

26. Having made a will 
27. Native-born Israel 
28. Plaster of 

29. Upright 
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tions that Hitchcock was clever 
enough to suggest but classy 
enough to leave out. 

For example, in the original 
sequence when Norman eyes 
Marion through the hold in the 
bathroom wall, all Perkins did 
was look. 

In the remake, Vaughn looks 
but also begins masturbating. 
Sure, the incorporation of such 
an act is more acceptable in mod- 
ern film but that does not mean it 
is necessary. 

Hitchcock thrived on 
voyeurism in his films as demon- 
strated in "Psycho," "Rear 
Window," and "North by 
Northwest." But he let the impli- 
cations do the work. 

The same can be said for the 
shower scene. Hitchcock did not 
film even a brief second where 
the knife actually penetrated 
Marion’s body. He did not need 
to, which is a true testament to 
his art: showing a lot by showing 
very little. 

In terms of Hitchcock and 
remakes, I can’t help finding it 
more appropriate for him to have 
been the one remaking films, 
rather than others remaking his -- 
especially directors who are 
immersed in a culture that is 
somewhat stagnant in the pro- 
duction of new ideas. © 


31. Plow pioneer 
32. Emulates Pisa’s 
tower 

Ant, old style 
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Japanese statesman 
Container 

Go over 
Happenings 
Anesthetic 
Spinet 
Rendezvous 
Number equal to 
the speed of sound 
Potpourri 

Fancy dance 
Stead 

Kiln 

Cots 

Cravat 
Painting, e.g. 


33. 
36. 
37: 
38. 
47. 
49. 
SK 
at 
53. 
54. 


55; 
56. 
58. 
pF 
60. 
62. 
65. 


Answers to the 
Crossword Puzzle are 
on Page 19. 
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By Seth Cole 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s college radio station, 
WWPY, has made the decision to expand 
its coverage of winter sports. This will 
give eager students the opportunity to 
broadcast a game and give fans the chance 
to listen to games they cannot attend. 

According to the station’s Sports 
Director Tony Carbrello, between 25 and 

- 30 men’s and women’s basketball and 
_ hockey games will be covered. Most of the 
5 games will be at home, but Carbrello said 
_ they are also to trying to cover a few road 
: games this year. 

. “Our goal is to try to do as many 
4 games as possible without disrupting the 
_ regular schedule at WWPY,” Carbrello 
_ said. “However, it is especially difficult to 
~ coordinate away games.” 


_ “The Athletics Department has 


been very supportive of us 
doing the broadcasts. We hope 
 people’s feet get wet a couple of 
times this winter.” 


¢ Tony Carbrello 
WWPY Sports Director 


He also said that St. Michael’s has the 
rights to any basketball or hockey game 
__ this winter, including possible playoff 
_ games. However, other radio stations can 

- also broadcast the games.) 

The reason to broadcast more games 

_ this year was simple, Carbrello said. 

‘ “Any good college radio station sup- 
ports its athletic teams,” he said. “There 
was a need, and we wanted to broadcast 
them.” 

According to Carbrello, about 10 stu- 
dents will broadcast at least one game this 
year. With the exception of freshman Sean 
McCarthy, all have had prior radio experi- 
ence. 

“Everyone has had radio shows 
before, which is very important, just so 
you are familiar with how your voice 
sounds on the radio,” Carbrello said. 

Three broadcasters go to each of the 
games, Carbrello said. 




















Ser Lacboak 
Matgaar bares 
THe Damkot AGENCY 


Linda Mc Gaughnea 
802/879-3339 
1-800-CALL-NML 






wp fix ‘awrineaces M4 


When you consider our interns, 
the term “slacker” isn’t exactly accurate. Last 
year. our leading college agents averaged in 
excess of $16,000. If you'd label yourself more of 
a self-starter, this is the internship for you. 





Two people cover the game; one does 
the play-by-play and the other provides 
analysis. A third person runs the switch- 
board and gives scores of other games dur- 
ing halftime. = 

Carbrello said that students start by 
running the switchboard for one or two 
games. This way, he said, they get to hear 
what the broadcast should sound like. He 
said after this is when they get their 
chances in the spotlight. 

“You usually get into a flow very 


WWPYV (88.7 FM 
Broadcast Schedule 


¢ Dec. 11 Women’s B-ball 7 p.m. 
¢ Jan. 2 Men’s B-ball 3 p.m. 

¢ Jan. 3 Women’s B-ball 2 p.m. 

¢ Jan. 3 Men’s B-ball 7 p.m. 

¢ Jan. 9 Women’s B-ball 2 p.m. 

¢ Jan. 9 Men’s B-Ball 4 p.m. 
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WWPYV breeding the next Howard Cosells 


quickly,” Carbrello said. “If they make a 
mistake, it’s not the end of the world. It’s a 
learning experience, gaining the experi- 
ence that one needs to get a job.” 


Much like any other radio station, 


there are certain codes and ethics that 
WWPY follows in its sports broadcasts. 
“We basically follow the same rules as 
other stations,” Carbrello said. “This year, 
however, our guys go to the games wear- 
ing a shirt and tie.” 
Senior broadcaster Mark Plasse said 


¢ Jan. 10 Men’s Hockey 2 p.m. 
¢ Jan. 20 Men’s B-ball 8 p.m. 
¢ Feb. 2 Women’s B-ball 6 p.m. 

¢ Feb. 2 Men’s B-ball 8 p.m. 

¢ Feb. 6 Women’s B-ball 4 p.m. 

¢ Feb. 10 Men’s Hockey 7 p.m. 

¢ Feb. 13 Men’s Hockey 4:30 p.m. 
¢ Feb. 19 Women’s B-ball 6 p.m. 

¢ Feb. 19 Men’s B-ball 8 p.m. 
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Always 
smoker friendly 


Take-out & 
delivery available 


Hapey Hour from 46 
Mon.-Fri. $1 MUNCHIES! 


(802) 862-6900 * Credit Cards Accepted * Come see us! . 
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Photo by Colin Mulready 
Senior broadcaster Mark Plasse and junior broadcaster Brian Acunto are two of the many students who will be broadcasting hockey and 
basketball over the WWPYV airwaves this winter. 


broadcasting is something that most of the 
guys there have always been interested in. 
They appreciate the opportunity that the 
sports program has given them to pursue 


Dent 1Ortehl .« - 
their broadcasting careers. 


“Athletics has been very supportive of 
us doing the broadcasts,” Carbrello said. 
“We hope people’s feet get wet a couple of 
times this winter.” 





Sports Trivia 
| Answer: 

¢ Despite the fact that they 
were 11-0, the Nittany Lions 
‘of Penn State were beat out 
in 1994 by the Nebraska 
Cornhuskers. 


















Located on the 
corner of 
College & St. Paul 
(behind Carbur’s) 

Open daily +12 
Fri. & Saf. “til 14 
862-6900 »@ 
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Graduation rates of athletes continue to rise 


By Nate Thompson 
Staff Writer 


Last year (1997) marked the 
sixth consecutive year that stu- 
dent athletes have graduated at a 
higher percentage than the rest of 
the student bodies at their institu- 
tion; this according to The 
Chronicle for Higher Education. 
The same has held true for St. 
Mike’s student athletes. 

According to the NCAA, 57 
percent of Division I athletes who 
entered school as freshmen in 
1991 graduated on time, one per- 
centage point higher than the 
Division I student body. Division 
II and Division II athletes gradu- 
ated at rates of 48 percent and 76 
percent respectively, also higher 
than their student body rates. 

These numbers are conserva- 
tive representations as defined by 
the NCAA. Only scholarship 
athletes who enroll as freshmen 
and graduate within six years are 
considered, and athletes who 
transfer to another school, for any 
reason, count against their origi- 
nal institutions. 

This year marks the first 
time the NCAA has published 
reports for Division II and II as a 
whole. 

This year’s Division I gradu- 
ation rate was one point lower 


than last year’s rate of 58 percent, 
and represents its first overall 
decline since 1990. 

This decline, however 
insignificant, has sparked debate 
in Division I men’s basketball, 
whose graduation rate was its 
second lowest (41 percent) since 
the NCAA began reporting grad- 
uation rates in 1984. Whether 
this is cause for serious concern 
is uncertain. 

“I’m certain there’s a 
problem at some institu- 
tions, that’s why these 
reports are required. 
It’s clearly not an issue 
at St. Mike’s” 


¢ Geri Knortz, St. Mike’s 
Athletics Director on fluc- 
tuating graduation rates 


“The only thing you can say 
about Division I basketball is that 
the rate fluctuates,’ NCAA 
spokesman Wally Renfro said to 
The Chronicle of Higher 
Education. “It’s very difficult to 
look at these numbers and say the 
sky is falling.” 

St. Mike’s 1998 report shows 
the school graduated all of its stu- 
dent athletes, but that rate only 


includes scholarship sports, in 
our case men and women’s bas- 
ketball. 

St. Mike’s Women’s 
Basketball coach and Assistant 
Athletics Director Sue Duprat 
said the graduation rate is good - 
as it should be. 

“T think it’s OK to expect 
more of student athletes. They 
have a special responsibility to do 
special things,” she said. 

Student athletes who leave 
school early to play professional 
sports are often blamed for a 
decrease in Division I graduation 
rates. According to Duprat there 
aren’t anywhere near enough 
players turning pro to make that 
kind of an impact. 

Many would think acade- 
mics are the biggest stumbling 
block for student athletes who 
don’t graduate. Duprat responded 
to this. 

“If your priorities are to be a 
great student and a very good 
basketball player, or a great bas- 
ketball player and a very good 
student, you will do well,” 
Duprat said. A third factor is 
being social. 

“The first two things are 
interchangeable, it’s the third 
thing that causes the problem,” 
she said. 

According to Duprat that 


THE DEFENDER 


third thing is being social. “My 
players are getting done practice 
at 10, 10:30 and they’ ve got work 
to do. But all their friends have 
finished their work by 8:30 and 
want to do other things,” she said. 

How athletics and academics 
are integrated is obviously a very 
important issue at any school, 
and some do it better than others. 

“I’m certain there’s a prob- 
lem at some institutions, that’s 
why these reports are required. 
It’s clearly not an issue at St. 
Mike’s,” Athletics Director Geri 
Knortz said. 

National graduation figures 
may not give conclusive results, 
and the rates of individual 


Post toco son --------- 


schools may be much more use- 
ful. 

Schools with only a few 
scholarship sports, such as St. 
Mike’s, may have low graduation 
rates if they don’t have many 
players who are supposed to 
graduate. If one out of two play- 
ers graduate, a 50% graduation 
rate can be very misleading. 

“Lots of people seem to 
think there’s a problem, I would- 
n't say that,” Duprat said. 

The NCAA sends copies of 
its report to higher education 
leaders, Congress, the media and 
to 27,000 high schools for use by 
guidance counselors, coaches, 
parents and athletes. 


‘Student Athlete of the Month’ 


iName: 
‘Accomplishment: 
iSport: 

(Year: 


iin Greensleeves and in the Tarrant Recreation Center. 
1 . 
'* Please do not nominate any athlete more than once 


Each month, the Student Athlete Advisory Committee is going to 
iname male and female athletes of the month. If you know of any 
tathlete that has contributed to his or her team in an exceptional way 
\throughout the month, please fill out the ballot below. 


i- Ballot boxes, along with additional forms can be found 


= 4 i a ee ee ee 
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Series of upsets creates BCS shakeup 





By C.J. Lampman 
Sports Editor 


So there we were, in the last 
weekend of the college football 
season. 

There were three undefeated 
teams sitting atop the polls, but 
we finally had a clearcut way to 
decide who was No. |: the pro- 
jected Bowl Championship 
Series game between No.’s | and 
2, Tennessee and UCLA. 

Sure, there was some confu- 
sion because Kansas State was 
also undefeated. But the comput- 
er said the Bruins and the Vols 
were headed to Tempe to play for 
the big bowl of tortilla chips in 
the Tostitos Fiesta Bowl - and 
computers don’t lie. 

Hold on, what if one of these 
three teams was to lose their final 
game? Then of course there 
would be no confusion at all. 

But two teams losing? 

UCLA blew a 38-28 fourth 
quarter lead against Miami to 


Bowl games to 


2S ee 


watch: ~ 
j° Culligan Holiday Bowl - Dec. 
{30 @8pm (ESPN) - Arizona vs. 
Nebraska 
¢« CompUSA Citrus Bow] - Jan. 
1 @1pm (ABC) - Arkansas vs. 
Michigan 
¢ Rose Bowl - Jan. 1 @5pm 
(ABC) - UCLA vs. Wisconsin 





lose 49-45, despite 500 plus 
yards and 6 TDs from Cade 
Mcnown. 

And then there were two. 

All Kansas State had to do 
was beat Texas A&M and they 
would have assured themselves a 
spot in the BCS championship 
game. The Wildcats blew a 27-12 
fourth quarter lead to lose 36-33 
to the Aggies in double overtime. 

Ultimately, Tennessee beat 
Mississippi State 24-14 later that 
day, but so much for avoiding 
confusion. 

On Sunday, when the new 
BCS rankings came out, four out 
of the top five teams had one 
loss. 

The BCS rankings are based 
on four things: the poll average - 
average of the AP and coaches 
poll; the computer average - 
average of the Seattle Times, Jeff 
Sagarin and New York Times 
rankings; the Quartile Rank - the 
rank of a team’s schedule com- 
pared to other Div 1-A teams; and 
the number of losses a team has. 

I think the new system 
stinks. 

The pollsters decided Florida 
State was No. 2, which, by rule, 
puts them against Tennessee in 
the BCS championship game - 
but how? 

Kansas State, who is now 
No. 3 in the polls, lost to a better 


team, (Texas A&M - No. 9), than 


Florida State, who lost to North 
Carolina State (7-4). 

And then there is Ohio State, 
which was atop the polls for the 
majority of the season. They 
were bumped from BCS champi- 
onship contention when they lost 
to a solid second Michigan team 
(No. 15), on the road. 

Sorry UCLA fans, I can’t 
make a case for the Bruins. They 
barely beat both Oregon and 
Oregon State, should’ve lost to 
Stanford, and did lose to a 
rebuilding Miami team. 

While UCLA is seemingly 
out of contention, it seems clear 


SPRINGBREAK!!!!! 

Cancun, Florida, etc. Best hotels, parties, prices. 
Book early and save!! Earn money and free trips! 
Campus reps/ organizers wanted. 
Inter-campus Programs, 1-800-327-6013 
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The only thing the Seminoles are worried about is beating Tennessee in 
the first ever official national championship. 


that both the Wildcats and 
Buckeyes are more deserving of 
a championship bid than the 
Seminoles. But, because the 
Seminoles loss came early in the 
season, the writers and the coach- 
es - not to mention the computers 
- decided they should be No. 2. 
So what we have now is 
Kansas State playing Purdue in 


“the Builders Square Alamo bowl~ 


- Texas A&M got an automatic 
BCS bid by winning the Big XII. 

Ohio State will play Texas 
A&M in the Nokia Sugar Bowl 
(BCS sanctioned). 

Look for things to get inter- 
esting if OSU rolls over Texas 
A&M and Florida State narrowly 
beat Tennessee. Some people, 
like ABC’s John Saunders, say 
the Buckeyes could still be 
crowned national champs by the 
AP writers. You see, while the 
coaches agreed to vote the win- 
ner of the Tostitos Fiesta Bowl as 
national champs, the writers 
made no such agreement. 


So, let’s take a look at how 
the rest of the Bowl 
Championship Series shapes up. 

In the Rose Bowl, UCLA 
will be playing Big Ten champ 
Wisconsin, an 11-1 team who lost 
to Michigan and didn’t have to 
face OSU. 

And then there is the FedEx 
Orange Bowl, which pits Florida 


against 8-3 Syracuse. Syracuse, 


not even ranked in the top 10, 
was guaranteed a BCS bid by 
winning the lowly Big East. 

Sixty-two percent of 22,550 
people polled on ESPN’s 
Sportzone don’t think the BCS 
formula has created the best pos- 
sible national championship 
match-up. 

As you may have realized, I 
agree. I think they - whoever they 
are - have to go back to the old 
drawing board and come up with 
a playoff system. It is certainly 
clear the BCS has not made 
things much better - it has maybe 
even made them worse. 


GO ON SPRING BREAK FOR FREE-- USA Spring 
Break offers Cancun, Jamaica, Bahamas, Florida 
packages. Now accepting applications for campus 
sales and vacation reservations. 
Call ISPS SERING- BREAK 


ABSOLUTE § SPRIN G BREAK--. 2 FREE TRIPS’ WITH 
15 SALES! And earn money! Jamaica, Bahamas, 
Florida, Padre, Cancun. Lowest prices, free meals, 
party, drinks. 1-800-426-7720. Or visit our website 


at www.sunsplash.com 


WEEKLY 
INCOME 


processing mail for 
| national company! Free 
supplies, postage! No sell- 
ing! Bonuses! Start imme- 
diately! Genuine opportu- 
nity! 
Please rush Long Self- 
Addressed Stamped Enve- 
lope to 
MPC, SUITE 391 
2045 Mt. Zion Rd 


HOW DOES 
$800 A WEEK 
EXTRA 
INCOME 
SOUND?? 


Amazingly profitable 
opportunities. Send a 
self addressed, 
stamped envelope to: 
GROUP FIVE 
6547 N. Academy Blvd. 
Colorado Springs, CO 
80918 
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Scoreboard 


Men’s Hockey 

The Ice Knights’ record 
stands at 7-1-0 overall and 5- 
1-0 in the conference. 

They lost to Stonehill 
Novy. 21 at home. They have 
since rebounded with three 
straight wins. They beat then 
league-leading Plymouth State 
5-2 on Nov. 24. The team was 
led by sophomore Jason 
Harrington who had 2 goals. 

They won again at 
Nichols College 6-3 on Nov. 
28. They won again Dec. 2 
over Tufts 3-2 - junior Jim 
Murphy scored the game-win- 
ner. The team has matched its 
fastest start in the program’s 
history. 

They play next at the 
Codfish Tournament Dec. 29- 
30 in Boston. 


Men’s Basketball 

The Purple Knights were 
led by sophomore Todd 
Roberts and his 25 points in 
their 94-72 win over New 
Haven Nov. 25. 

The team then rallied 
from a second half deficit to 


beat LeMoyne 79-69 in their _ 





points and grabbed 10 
rebounds. 

In their second NE-10 
game Dec. 2, the team beat 
Merrimack on the road 87-84. 

Despite strong play from 
senior Brian Pannuzzo and 
sophomore Todd Roberts, the 
team lost to St. Anselm at 
home Dec. 5 73-64. 

The team’s overall record 
is 7-2 and their NE-10 record 
fell to 2-1. Their next game is 
at the Bloomsburg tournament 
this weekend. 


Women’s 
Basketball 


The Lady Knights beat 
LeMoyne in their first NE-10 
Conference game Nov. 29. 
They won 82-64 and were led 
by juniors Tara Clark and 
Christine Frauton who scored 
24 points and 21 points 
respectively. 

The team lost to 
Merrimack in their second 
league game Dec. 2. They lost 
94-23. They then split a pair 
of games at the Westchester 
Tournament over the week- 
end. 

The team is now 5-4 
overall and 1-1 in the league. 


Swimming 

The swim teams defeated 
St. Rose in their first home 
meet of the season Dec. 5. 
The women won 133-88 and 
the men won 100-57. 
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Poelaert to showcase talevits GE Naini sane 


By Derek Walther 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s field hockey 
player Seanna Poelaert is taking 
her Northeast-10 first team All- 
Star and first team All-American 
credentials to New Jersy this 
Christmas break for the U.S. 
National Team tryouts and a 
chance to play in the 2002 
Olympic Games. 

Poelaert, a junior from East 


“Tf I ever did make it 


I’d be psyched of 
course. I’m just going to 
be very realistic about 
the competition ’m 
going to see down there. 


¢ Seanna Poelaert 


Knigston, NH, helped lead the 
Lady Knights to an 11-7 record 
this year. A three-year varsity 
player, she was selected The 
Boston Globe Player of the Week 
in early November. 

She is a two-time Academic 
All-American and has now been 
selected to the National Team’s 
A-camp to be held Dec. 27 to Jan. 
1 at Rutgers University. 

“T got invited to the under-21 
(year-old) tryouts. I have no idea 
how that happened, but it’s just a 
huge honor,” Poelaert said. “If I 
do well at this camp I could be 
on the national under-21 squad 
and we would play international- 
ly until the Olympics, and anoth- 


er cut would be made. But that 
would come much later.” 

While confident in her abili- 
ties, Poelaert is going to the camp 
very level headed. 

“Tf I ever did make it I’d be 
completely psyched of course. 
I’m just going to be very realistic 
about the competition I’m going 
to see down there. This level is 
extremely cut-throat so I’m sure 
it won’t be all fun and games,” 
she said. 

Poelaert, who scored 18 
goals in 18 games for the Lady 
Knights this year, said she is not 
expecting anything at the camp, 
but rather just looking to play and 
have fun. 

There will be players at the 
camp from scholarship programs 
like-. the ~ ‘University. . of 
Connecticut and Old Dominion. 

“There are much better play- 
ers at this level. It’s nothing that 
I’ve seen before,” she said. “I 
might feel a little bit out of my 
league.” 

Three of Poelaert’s team- 
mates, all first team NE-10 All- 
Stars themselves, said Poelaert is 
too modest about her talents. 

Freshman Courtney Breen 
said she’s one of the best players 
she has ever played with. 

“She’s such a determined 
player who can accomplish 
things she sets her mind to. She’s 
a role model for me,” Breen said. 

Sophomore transfer Sarah 
Alves said Poelaert was a player 
the team depended on to come 
through in important situations. 
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Poelaert, a junior led the Purple Knights with 18 goals in 18 games this year. She has 66 career points, 33 


behind the leader. 
“She scored all three goals in 
the 4-3 playoff loss to 


Assumption,” Alves said. 
Junior Aurelia Simmons, 


who has played two seasons with 

Poelaert, agreed with Breen. 
“I’m extremely proud of her. 

She’s a very dedicated person and 


I know she deserves it. This is the 


best thing that could happen for _ 


her,” Simmons said. — 


Men’ 3 basketball team tested by NE-10 Conference foes 


Photo by Colin Mulready 
The Purple Knights will have had to come together to prepare for their recent stretch of in- 


conference games against Merrimack, St. Anselm’s and Bentley. 





By C.J. Lampman 
Sports Editor 


The St. Mike’s men’s basketball team 
is off to a 2-1 start in the NE-10 
Conference after impressive wins over 
LeMoyne Nov. 29 and Merrimack Dec. 2. 

The team had been picked to finish 
near the bottom of the league in the 
coach’s poll. Head Coach Tom O’Shea 
does not put much stock in preseason 
polls, however. 

“Coaches’ polls are all on paper,” 
O’Shea said. “The bottom line is you play 
the games out on the floor. We have good 
players, the other teams have good players. 
It really just comes down to what teams 
improve most during the year.” 

One of the team’s leading scorers, 
sophomore Todd Roberts, agreed with 
O’ Shea. 

“We have high expectations for our- 
selves. We weren’t picked to finish high in 
the league, but we’re trying to prove that 
wrong,” Roberts said. 

The Purple Knights are off to their 
best start since 1993 by continuing their 
winning ways against conference rivals 
since coming back from Florida with a 2-1 
record. 


“We really believe we can play with | 


anyone in our league. We went down to 
Florida and played in a tournament with 


five ranked teams and came out of there 
third,” O’ Shea said. 

In a 79-69 win over LeMoyne in their 
first NE-10 game, the team rallied from a 
second half deficit. They were led by 
Roberts who had 20 points and 11 
rebounds. 

The team rallied from behind again in 
its next game at Merrimack to win 87-84. 

“Merrimack was a great win for us on 
the road. We haven’t won there very much 
and our guys showed a lot of character,” 
O’Shea said. 

In its next game at home against con- 
ference powerhouse St. Anselm’s, the 
team was tied at the half, but ultimately 
lost 73-64. 

“St. A’s is one of the best teams in the 
league without a doubt,” O’Shea said. “It 
came down to a six minute game and they 
made more plays in the last six minutes 
than we did. There’s no question in my 
mind we can beat them later in the year.” 

For now, the Purple Knights are 
focused on the future. They played 
Bentley last night and will play in the 
Bloomsburg tournament this weekend. 

“We’re still trying to improve in all 


“areas of our game,” O’Shea said. “It’s still 
_ early in the year. Our goal is to get better 


so that we’re playing our best basketball 
come February.” 
The team’s overall record is 7-2. 








